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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_—e—— 

HE preliminary treaty of peace between Turkey and the 
T Balkan Allies has not yet been signed, but there is no 
unfavourable turn in the negotiations. As we have pointed 
out in a leading article, there is still much to be decided— 
indeed the most intricately difficult things to be decided—by 
the Peace Conference which is to meet in London on Tuesday; 
and yet there is no doubt that there is a general belief that 
the preliminary treaty will safely develop into a definitive 
treaty. That this feeling is entertained in every country of the 
Concert is of most happy augury. The Powers have removed 
the Albanian frontier and the disposal of the Islands from 
the sphere of Balkan intrigue by deciding to settle these 
matters without reference to the Allies. We hope that the 
Powers will be able to go further and to give their full authority 
to the new fronticrs to be drawn between Bulgaria and Greece, 
Greece and Servia, Bulgaria and Servia, and Servia and 
Montenegro. If the Powers attempt no guidance, but say 
in effect ‘Scramble among yourselves,” the settlement is not 
likely to have the stability and prestige which the Great 
Powers could bestow upon it. In any case, however, we 
cannot believe that the Balkan Allies will really take the field 
against one another. 





Although we cannot believe in the probability of war ona 
serious scale among the Balkan Allies, there has unquestion- 
ably been an ugly tension during the week. It was reported 
from Salonika on Monday that in the Pangeon district fighting 
continued between the Greeks and Bulgarians, both sides 
employing infantry, cavalry, and guns. The Bulgarians 
wisely sent a representative to speak softly with the Greek 
Government at Athens. The concentration of Servian and 
Bulgarian troops close together in Macedonia, moreover, 
caused much anxiety. Both sides were breathing threats 
and reinforcing their numbers as quickly as possible. 
Fortunately over this Macedonian tangle brooded the 
beneficent offer of Russian arbitration. On Monday the 
Bulgarian Government instructed ite representative in London 
to sign the preliminary Peace Treaty. It also advised its 
Allies to follow suit. As for Turkey, she has placed herself 
completely in the hands of the Powers. 


On Monday the Balkan Allies sent a reply to the Note 
issued by the Powers on May Ist. While recognizing the 
intention of the Powers to settle the question of Albania and 
the Islands over their heads, they profess themselves unable to 
believe that “it is intended to refuse to allow the Allies to 
discuss questions affecting their vital interests, and resulting 
from the victorious war of liberation they have undertaken.” 
As the Times correspondent says, the original reservations of 
the Allies have thus been transformed into a more “pious 











wish.” Bulgaria in particular is to be congratulated on the 
reasonableness she has shown this week; such moderation 
has indeed frequently in history been characteristic of the 
most heroic and successful combatants. We cannot therefore 
express surprise that Bulgaria should betray this excellent 
guality. On Wednesday Vice-Admiral Burney occupied 
Scutari at the head of an international force, and the blockade 
of the coast came to an end. A curious fact remains to be 
added On Monday the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
without having given any notice of its intention to the 
Powers, annexed the tiny Turkish island of Ada-Kaleh, in 
the Danube, off Orsova. The island has been under Austro- 
Hungarian military occupation for more than thirty yeara. 
A Turkish official gloomily reported the fact to his Govern- 
ment, but offered no serious remonstrance. 


The protocol between Bulgaria and Rumania for the rectifi- 
cation of the frontier was signed last week at St. Petersburg. 
Rumania gains a small new tract which contains the important 
Danubian fortress town of Silistria. Students of the Crimean 
war will remember that at the opening of the war Silistria was 
the scene of an extraordinary episode. The defence of the place, 
then, of course, a Turkish garrison, was organized by a young 
English civilian named Nasmyth, who took the command 
owing to the lethargy and incompetence of the Turks. The 
defence was so successful that the Russians raised the siege 
in the summer of 1854. It is probable—Kinglake at least was 
of that opinion—that but for Nasmyth’s defence the Tsar 
would have prosecuted his Danubian campaign, the Allies 
would not have invaded the Crimea in force, and the 
war would have followed a wholly different course. 


A Reuter telegram from Sofia in Wednesday's papers gives 
the official returns of the Bulgarian losses in the war as 
33,000 killed and missing and 53,000 wounded, Apart 
from the high proportion of dead to wounded, the figures 
become even more impressive when compared with those of 
the greatest war of modern times. In the Franco-German 
war, as the Westminster Gazette reminds us, the deaths on 
the German side were only 28,000, while the wounded 
numbered 100,000. “That is to say, a nation nearly eight 
times as numerous had a smaller death-roll in a war which 
ranks as the greatest of modern times than one of the 
partners in the Balkan struggle.” When to this are added 
the losses of the Turks, of the other Allies, and the hundreds 
of thousands of non-combatants who have perished by 
massacre or died of want and disease, it will be realized that 
the Balkan war has achieved an evil supremacy in the 
destruction of human life. 


In the United States there has been much talk of universal 
peace during the week. Last Saturday at a banquet given to 
the foreign delegates to the International Peace Conference 
Mr. Bryan was the chief speaker. He said that the intention 
of the American Government was to sign treaties with every 
country that would agree to them. It was peculiarly the 
duty of America to do this, as the American people were 
composed of all nations. The proposal that there should bo 
no hostilities until a dispute had been reported on by an 
international tribunal was of the highest importance. He 
earnestly believed that if the nations could agree upon this 
point alone it would be one of the greatest steps towards 
peace that had ever been taken. Time would thus be given 
for the separation of questions of fact from questions of 
honour, The nations of the earth would ultimately be knit 
together by agreements, and the danger of war would be 
removed. 


“For Heaven's sake let us be practical!” we cannot help 
exclaiming on reading Mr. Bryan's speech. We desire peace 
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every bit as much as he does, but we remember the words of 
Burke that “those things which are not practicable are not 
desirable.” Here is a very good case in point. It is perfectly 
useless for the American Government to sign new treaties 
with the whole world unless they first prove that treaties are 
worth signing. Treaties are valueless if they are ignored. 
The first step towards universal peace is obviously for 
Americans to show an impeccable example in faithfulness to 
existing treaties. At present the American Panama Canal Act 
threatens to ignore the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. The new 
anti-Japanese legislation in California ignores the American- 
Japanese Treaty of 1911. (It is true that the Federal Govern- 
ment are doing their best to persuade the Californian 
Legislature to give way.) Finally, the new American tariff 
violates a series of commercial treaties with other countries, 
including Great Britain, France, and Cuba. 


The plans for the celebration of the Anglo-American 
Hundred Years’ Peace, as decided on by the delegates 
to the International Peace Conference, were made public 
in last Saturday’s papers. Their central idea is not 
merely to commemorate the past hundred years of peace, 
but to declare the purpose of the nations to maintain 
perpetual peace in future. Accordingly it is proposed to 
erect international monuments, identical in design and 
legend, in Great Britain and the States and their 
respective dominions and possessions, the foundation-stones 
to be laid on a given date by the King, the President, and 
their representatives. It is also suggested that on the occasion 
of the laying of these foundation-stones there should be a five 
minutes’ cessation from work throughout all the countries 
interested, that work in schools should be suspended, and the 
two National Anthems sung. By way of promoting mutual 
respect and goodwill, it is further recommended that Chairs 
of British and American history should be endowed, with 
special reference to the peaceful progress of the two peoples, 
and based on the principle of the interchange of professors 
and the endowment of travelling scholarships. 


Britain, France, and Russia are simultaneously engaged 
in discussing with the Turkish Government their rights in 
Asiatic Turkey. Hakki Pasha is negotiating with the 
Foreign Office in London, and Djavid Bey is discussing 
railway affairs with the Foreign Office in Paris. Other 
French demands which are being put forward at Constanti- 
nople concern French schools and the position of French 
nationals. The Russian negotiations deal with the delimita- 
tion of the frontier between Turkey and Persia and with the 
railway in Eastern Anatolia. The British negotiations have 
chiefly to do with the Gulf section of the Baghdad Railway 
and Koweit. It is thought possible that the Koweit ques- 
tion may be settled by the recognition of the sovereignty 
of Turkey and of the “exceptional interests” of Great 
Britain. As regards the Baghdad Gulf Railway, it seems 
that the British Government have modified their original 
proposal, but maintain the policy of securing the supremacy 
of British influence on that section. Some of the German 
newspapers have taken alarm at these negotiations by the 
members of the Triple Entente. But the better-informed 
German papers apparently understand what is the fact, that 
nothing is aimed at but the settlement of long-standing 
questions. Thereis no idea of any sort or kind of challenging 
the German programme with regard to the Baghdad Railway. 

An interesting letter appeared in Wednesday’s Times from 
an anonymous correspondent signing himself “ Vekil,” who 
puts forward a possible solution of the administrative diffi- 
culties which await the Turks in Asia. He begins by 
emphasizing the fatal results of a collapse of Asiatic Turkey, 
and demands decisive action from the Ottoman Government 
and practical assistance from the Powers. His scheme of 
reform falls into two parts, financial and administrative. 
With regard to the former he suggests the establishment 
for a fixed period of a joint commission of finance supplied by 
the Powers and responsible to the Sultan alone, having full 
control of the raising of the whole of the Imperial revenues. 
As to administration, “ Vekil” suggests the division of the 
Empire into six areas. In five of these he suggests that a 
European Inspector-General with full executive power and two 
European assistants should be appointed, while the rest of the 
personnel should remain as at present. In the sixth area, 
which would include the central portions of the Empire, a 











model administration should be set up, in which all the 
principal officers should be Europeans. By means of thig 
plan “ Vekil” hopes that, while financial reform would be 
immediate and would extend over the whole Empire, admini- 
strative reform would be begun in the central area and would 
gradually radiate to the outlying provinces. 


Thursday’s Times contains an account of a Ministerial Bij} 
which has been introduced in the French Chamber for 
increasing the State control over gambling in France. It 
is stated that there are at present 147 watering-places with 
authorized gaming tables, and that the sums staked at these 
amount to over £40,000,000 a year. The profits made at the 
Enghien Casino last year reached £400,000, and those at Nice 
£380,000. The new Bill provides for an increased tax upon 
the net takings at the tables, ranging from 15 per cent. on 
£20,000 to 45 per cent. on £200,000. Tables are only to be 
authorized in resorts of which the value is recognized from the 
point of view of health, and the licences are not to cover more 
than five years. While everyone will recognize that gambling 
upon this huge scale is very much to be deplored, we doubt 
whether it is so serious as the evil of betting, fostered as it is 
in England by inducements in the daily press. The gaming 
table is only at the service of those who set out with the 
deliberate intention of finding it, but the insidious allurements 
of the halfpenny paper penetrate into every house and meet 
us at every street-corner. 


The Canadian Budget was introduced on Monday by Mr 
White, the Minister of Finance. The revenue for the past 
year was $136,108,217—that is, over £27,000,000—and he 
expected that in the coming year it would reach $168,250,000, 
The increase of revenue in one year would then almost equal the 
entire Canadian revenue of twenty years ago. He had devoted 
$23,300,000 to the reduction of debt. Mr. White, as we learn 
from the Ottawa correspondent of the Times, added :— 

“The fact that I have been able ina period of great financial 

stringency not only not to have to resort to the congested money 
markets of the world, but to reduce so substantially the debt of 
the Dominion, thus diminishing the interest charges and still 
further enhancing the high standing of our securities, must be 2, 
matter of gratification to the people of Canada.” 
The total imports during the past year were $691,943,515, and 
the exports $393,232,057. Unlike our Protectionists at home, 
he made light of what is called the “adverse balance” in trade, 
explaining that it was due to causes which were making for 
the development of Canada. Imports from the United 
Kingdom were $138,652,198, and exports to the United 
Kingdom were $177,984,002, an increase of forty million 
dollars. The imports from the United States were $435,783,343, 
and exports to the United States $150,961,675, an increase of 
no less than $140,000,000. The duties on cement, type-setting 
machines, and certain agricultural machines were reduced. 


In the early hours of last Saturday the Report stage of the 
Navy Bill in the Canadian House of Commons was completed. 
The Government had a majority of forty-three. There was 
no disorder, though feeling ran high. On Thursday the 
third reading was carried, the Liberals abstaining from 
obstruction. The Times correspondent says that the 
Liberals are confident that somehow the Bill will be 
thrown out, and that there will be a general election in the 
autumn. The attitude of the Senate is doubtful, but the 
mysterious Liberal confidence is partly due to the expecta- 
tions that the Senate will be critical if not hostile. If there 
should be a struggle between the two Houses the dispute 
would perhaps become a constitutional one. The Government 
regard the Navy Bill as a Money Bill. The Senate may reject 
it but may not amend it. In the event of rejection by the 
Senate Mr. Borden would very likely go to the country 
with what would be a very strong “ platform ”—an honourable 
expenditure on the naval protection of Canadian commerce 
and reform of the Senate. The present nominated Senate 18 
not popular. Mr. Borden would play the democratic part of 
demanding an elective body. 


The Sydney correspondent of the Times sends a long 
despatch, dated March 24th, on the New South Wales strikes. 
The various strikes cannot be classified under one head. Only 
one was directly organized as a move in the political party 
game, and there have been no appeals for “sympathetic 
action in other spheres of industry. The only common 
feature in all is the attitude not only of the inconvenienced 
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blic, but of the press—“the feeling amounting often 
y for the strikers, that the complaints of 


pe 
almost to sympath 
the men are justified, or at least excusable, however wrong- 


headed has been their action.” The Ferry strike, believed to 
be an attack on the award of a Wages Board before it was 
issued, is denounced for its callousness and impudence, but 


there is no sympathy for the companies. Advanced Labour 
politicians will base a plea for nationalization on these 
disturbances, which, in the view of the writer, are seriously 
threatening the stability of the Australian arbitration system. 
In evidence of the growing discontent with the Wages Boards, 
the correspondent quotes a “ dangerously symptomatic” 
conversation recently held between one of the Ministers, 
Mr. Carmichael, and representatives of the ferry hands: 
“<«If you do not accept the Wages Board’s decision,’ said Mr. 
Carmichael, ‘you may as well throw the arbitration system 
overboard.’ ‘ Throw it,’ was the rejoinder; ‘we won't throw 
a lifebuoy after it.” The moderate Labour Party supports 
the system wholeheartedly, but it is disliked by reactionary 
Liberals just as much as by the advanced Labour men. 


The King, accompanied by the Queen, Princess Mary, and 
Princess Victoria, spent the best part of a week at Aldershot 
among his troops. On Friday he witnessed displays of horse- 
manship by the 5th Dragoon Guards in the Long Valley and 
in the Beaumont Barracks, and, riding over to Farnborough in 
the afternoon, was present at an exhibition by the Army 
dirigibles and aeroplanes. On Saturday morning the Royal 
party made a tour of the lines, and watched a brigade of 
Territorial field artillery at work: in the afternoon he 
visited Sandhurst, inspected the new buildings, and presented 
new colours to the Cadet battalion, now five hundred and 
sixty strong and to be increased to seven hundred in February. 
On Sunday he attended service in the Garrison church, where 
every unit in the Aldershot command was represented. 
Monday was occupied with visits to the ranges, and witnessing 
tests with the new rifle, after which the King attended the 
reunion of the Munster Fusiliers and inspected the veterans. 


On Tuesday an “omnibus” programme of manceuvres, 
including cavalry and artillery in action, the crossing of the 
Basingstoke canal on rafts and on horseback, and an infantry 
encounter, was successfully carried out. On Wednesday the 
King and Queen returned to London. Ina parting message 
the King expressed his satisfaction with the energy and pro- 
gress which characterize the whole life of the Aldershot 
command, specially commenting on the enterprise and 
courage of the Flying Corps, the improved training of recruits 
and horses throughout the cavalry, and the keen manner in 
which the Territorials were carrying out their training, 
“officers and men giving up their short holiday to make 
themselves efficient members of our citizen army.” The 
close interest shown in the practical side of soldiering by the 
King has been greatly appreciated, and fosters efficiency as 
well as loyalty. 


The working of the National Insurance Act was frankly 
discussed at the Whitsuntide conference of the Friendly 
Societies. The most drastic criticism came from the Grand 
Master of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, who,speaking at 
Scarborough on Monday, condemned the haste with which the 
scheme had been brought into operation. The last ten months 
had been a period of scramble, misgiving, and anxiety to 
everyone concerned. There had been a growing tendency to 
discourage individual effort, to lower personal obligation, and 
to create a sense of dependence on the community, not only 
among the very poor, but also among the fairly well-to-do 
people in regular employment. Again, the societies were now 
called upon for more work in connexion with medical benefits 
than they had ever bad to do before, and yet their admini- 
strative income was depleted to pay for the extravagant 
administration of medical or sanatorium benefits by 
insurance committees, “ which apparently could not escape 
from the taint of expensive officialism.” The directors had 
reported that the administration of medical benefit under 
the Act was more troublesome, less efficient, and less 
economical than before, the setting up of four Commissions 
having seriously affected societies with branches in all parts 
of the United Kingdom. 


Acting in accordance with the powers conferred on them 
by the Railway Rates Act of last session, the leading railway 








companies have given six weeks’ notice of the proposed 
increase in their rates for the carriage of merchandise. The in- 
crease, which among business men is considered as equivalent 
to 4 per cent. all round, is the logical outcome of the Railway 
Rates Act, which in turn represented the bargain struck 
between the Government and the companies over the railway 
strike of 1911. From a summary of mercantile and industrial 
opinion in Friday's Times we gather that while traders 
generally are not opposed to the statutory powers conferred 
on the companies, in view of the safeguards provided by the 
Acts of 1888 and 1894 in the shape of appeal to the Board 
of Trade and the Railway Commissioners, the feeling is afloat 
that administrative economies and reduced facilities might 
render the new rates largely unnecessary ; and that in adding 
4 per cent. to the whole of the carriage bill the companies 
are budgeting for an unnecessary surplus. To this it may 
be retorted that this is only a precaution to meet the possi- 
bility of further concessions to the men. The Manufacturers’ 
Section of the London Chamber of Commerce have already 
passed a resolution condemning the increase, and the reports 
from the principal commercial centres indicate a general dis- 
satisfaction amongst shipowners, manufacturers, and traders. 
Exception must be made of Bradford and Manchester, where 
the advances are acquiesced in as inevitable by the merchants 
and big firms, who entertain no doubt that in the long run 
the charges will fall on the consumer. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes a detailed account of the 
new manuscript of the Gospels discovered in Egypt some 
six years ago and purchased by Mr. C. L. Freer, an 
enlightened and munificent American collector. The manu- 
script, which has now been published in facsimile by the 
University of Michigan, probably dates from the fifth century. 
It is not homogeneous: the text of St. Matthew agrees with 
the later or Byzantine text, but the text of St. John 
is mainly of Egyptian origin and agrees substantially with 
the Codex Vaticanus and the Codex Sinaiticus. The 
text of St. Luke and St. Mark fluctuates between the 
Egyptian and the Byzantine texts, but in the latter gospel it 
contains several readings in which it stands alone, or almost 
alone, notably in the appendix—classed among-ttié rejected 
readings in the recension of Westcott and Hort—to the 
16th chapter of St. Mark. Here, after verse 14, in which it 
is said that Jesus upbraided His disciples for their unbelief, 
there follow some verses which occur in no other manuscript 
of the New Testament, though they were known to St. Jerome, 
who quotes part of them :— 

“ And they excused themselves, saying that this age of lawless- 
ness and unbelief is under Satan, who, through the agency of 
unclean spirits, suffers not the true power of God to be appre- 
hended. For this cause, said they unto Christ, reveal now at 
once Thy righteousness. And Christ said unto them, The limit 
of the years of the power of Satan is (not) fulfilled, but it draweth 
near [the text, here and elsewhere, is corrupt]: for the sake of 
those that have sinned was I given up unto death, that they may 
return unto the truth and sin no more, but may inherit the 
spiritual and incorruptible glory of righteousness in heaven. But 
go ye, &e,.” 

The new saying is not equal in importance to the recently 
discovered Logia, and its context relegates it to the category 
of apocryphal utterances, but the manuscript is regarded as 
belonging to the first class of authorities for the text of the 
Gospels. 


We notice that on Monday Mr. Agar-Robartes, the Liberal 
member for Mid-Cornwall, met a delegation from his con- 
stituents at Newquay to discuss his opposition to the Home 
Rule Bill Mr. Agar-Robartes is reported to have said that, 
while he never admitted the right of a minority to dictate 
terms to a majority, he did admit the right of the minority in 
Ireland to be left out of the scheme if they wished. The 
following cautiously worded resolution was eventually passed 
by the deputation :— 

“That this meeting regrets that the member cannot see his way 
clear to refrain from further opposition to the Home Rule Bill, 
and hopes that in the future his opposition will be tempered by 
the knowledge that the Mid-Cornwall Liberal Association is 
strongly in favour of the measure. Further, in view of his 
cordial support of other measures of the Government, we see no 
reason for taking any steps to interfere with the cordial relations 
at present existing.” 











Bank Rate,4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 75,",—Friday week 75,'5. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FUTURE OF PORTUGAL. 


A GREAT conveyancer of a past generation is said to 

have observed that the great advantage of a marriage 
was that it enabled the lawyers to ask questions which 
could not be asked with propriety on any other occasion. 
The votaries of eugenics may think this a somewhat Early 
Victorian way of looking upon marriage, but undoubtedly 





there is a good deal of practical wisdom in the view. What | 


is true of the marriages of private individuals is also true 
of those greater ceremonies in which the titular and 
hereditary heads of nations are concerned. It often 
happens that at the assemblies of heads of State and 
politicians for celebrating some royal marriage an oppor- 
tunity is given for discussing and settling amicably poimts 
which have been long the subject of doubt and difficulty. 
Such a marriage is about to take place in Germany, owing 
to the healing of the long feud between the Prussian Royal 
House and the deposed House of Hanover. That this 
conflict should be closed—though it is an internal matter 
which does not directly concern Englishmen—is a subject 
for congratulation, owing to the connexion between 
the Cumberland family and our own Sovereign. It has 
been stated that the King will be accompanied in his 
journey to Berlin by Sir Edward Grey. If this is a well- 
founded statement, as we sincerely trust it may be, let us 
hope that the opportunity will be taken to ask and answer 
a good many questions. 

We do not mean by these words to suggest that the 
marriage and the reconciliation between the Prussian 
Royal Family and that of the Duke of Cumberland should 
be made an occasion for an attempt to establish an entente 
between us and Germany. The conflict in regard to sea 

wer and domination on the Continent, as we should put 
it, or domination on the oceans of the world, as the 
Germans would put it, is far too big a matter to be settled 
in this kind of way. Though we are far from saying that 
the friction at present existing can never be composed, 
it is not a matter susceptible of casual conciliation. Our 
suggestion is of a much humbler and less ambitious kind. 
It is that Sir Edward Grey, on behalf of the British 
Government, and the German Chancellor, on behalf of his 
Government, should amicably discuss the question of some 
better settlement of the condition of the colonial posses- 
sions of Portugal,and endeavour to see whether Germany and 
Britain together cannot show the Portuguese that it would 
be very much in their own interests and in the interests of 
the civilized world to deal with the occupancy of those 
colonial possessions. And here let us say in parenthesis 
that what we are going to suggest must not be taken in 
any case as an attempt to buy off German enmity by 
endowing her with somebody else’s property. A proposal 
inspired by such a spirit would not only be predatory but 
useless. Any attempt to bribe Germany into taking a less 
aggressive policy towards us must be doomed to failure. 
We tried it in effect though not in name when we ceded 
Heligoland to Germany. Look at the result. Ever since 
that cession, instead of our relations becoming better with 
Germany, they have steadily grown worse. We may make 
rearrangements of territory in various parts of the world 
with Germany on their merits, but there could be nothing 
more foolish than the notion that we can lay Germany 
under an obligation to us and so bribe her into a concilia- 
tory and pleasant mood. Nations no more than individuals 
are won by such tactics as these. But though we must 
keep our eyes open to this fact, and though we must not 
attempt to purchase German goodwill, these thoroughly 
sound considerations must not prevent us from doing 
what on other grounds is wise and sensible. We must 
not refuse to do something that is good in itself for fear 
that it may be taken as a bribe to Germany. That is a 
kind of inverted wisdom, to pursue which would be most 
ridiculous. 

Personally we wish well to Portugal, though we know 
of course that the Portuguese will tell us that this cannot 
be true because we have attacked Portuguese slavery and 
have protested against the treatment of the Royalist 
prisoners by the Portuguese Republic. Nevertheless, we 
not only wish Portugal well and want to see her people 
happy, but we also wish well to the Portuguese Republic, 











and would like beyond measure to see a system of sound 
and reasonable self-government established in another Latin 
country. In our opinion it is most important in the 
general cause of freedom for the southern races to prove 
themselves capable of decent self-government. We want 
neither the monarchical nor the republican idea to hold a 
monopoly, but to see each system represented, and well 
represented, in Europe. Now the evils which the Portu. 
guese people are at present suffering from in a hi 
degree are poverty and that want of internal develop. 
ment which prevents growth and tends to stereotype 
the material misery and spiritual degradation of the 
people. It would be speaking much too mildly to say 
that the social and political conditions in Portugal ag 
a whole are not only no better but probably worse than 
they were in the sixteenth contury. Portugal, with its fing 
and healthy climate and its beautiful natural scenery, 
might be one of the paradises of the world. Instead of 
that the condition of its people is often wretched almost 
beyond description. You could not find a more terrible 
contrast than that between the inhabitants of the Republic 
of Portugal and of the Republic of Switzerland, though 
the two countries are about equal in population. We do 
not want to be offensive, but it is to be feared that the 
eighteenth-century expression—“a population sunk in 
misery and ignorance "—only too well fits the Portugal 
of to-day. Yet all observers are agreed that the Portu- 
guese ant has many excellent qualities, and indeed 
that the population of Portugal as a whole is sound, 
or at any rate capable of regeneration. Original sin 
is not the explanation of Portuguese decadence, but 
something much simpler—Portuguese poverty. That 
poverty may have come originally from the want of 
energy and enterprise of the population, but at any rate 
now, as so often happens, it is wrecking the nation and is 
the cause of that of which it may originally have been the 
effect. Poverty has led to very high and very wasteful 
taxation, and this high and wasteful taxation, which is 
quite as bad now, although it is called by different names, 
as it was under the Monarchy, is eating out the 
vitals of the nation. It might have been supposed 
that because Portugal has so vast an Empire, con- 
taining such enormous natural riches, the Portuguese 
colonies would have added to the resources of the 
Motherland and redeemed them. That, however, is not the 
case. Portugal cannot provide men capable of developing 
and making the best of her Colonial Empire, and yet she 
is too jealous or too lazy or too timid to employ men of 
other races on the task. The consequence is that instead 
of the Portuguese colonies being a help, they are positively 
a drag upon Portugal. Except for the small islands in the 
South Atlantic, which are really part of Portugal, and in 
some ways the most flourishing part, the Portuguese 
colonies in East and West Africa are for the most part 
in a condition of hopeless decadence. Through them stalks 
the grim shadow of slavery, and not merely of predial 
slavery in the plantations, but what is even worse, of slave- 
hunting. Portugal does not only carry on a system of 
home-bred slaves—we are of course well aware that a 
slave is never called a slave in Portuguese Africa—but 
also of manufacturing slaves by getting them from other 
countries or by snaring them and enslaving them in the 
hinterland of the Portuguese colonies—places coloured the 
Portuguese colour on the map, but which know nothing 
of Portugal and Portuguese administration except the 
encouragement afforded to man-hunting, woman-hunting, 
and child-hunting. The stram of Portuguese administra- 
tion, though we admit that Portugal has often tried hard 
to remedy the condition of her colonies—is too great for 
her. She not only gets nothing substantial out of them, 
but she is positively exhausted thereby, morally and 
materially. If she tries reform, the persons who would 
find the reforms inconvenient, like the slave-hunters 
and the slave-owners, threaten her that if she dares 
to proceed with the reforms they will either free themselves 
from her or overturn the existing Government in Lisbon 
and introduce another. We say then without fear or 
hesitation that if Portugal could by a magic stroke get rid 
of her colonies, she would be thereby infinitely better off, 
even if she obtained no quid pro quo or payment for those 
colonies. 

Now we suggest in the interests of Portugal, in the 
interests of the Portuguese colonies, and in the general 
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interests of civilization and humanity, and most of all in 
order to do something substantial towards putting an end 
to slavery in Africa, that some arrangement should be come 
to between Germany and Britain, who are the neighbours 
of Portugal’s most important possessions, for enabling 
Portugal to disencumber herself from the dead albatross 
which evil fate has hung round her neck. The proper 
compensation to give to Portugal is, of course, not other 
territory but a money compensation. That money com- 
pensation also, to do good to Portugal, ought not to be in 
the form of a capital sum down, becanse the possession of 
so large acapitalized sum of money would be almost certain 
to demoralize a small country and to be misapplied or got 
rid of. What would benefit Portugal most would bea 
considerable annual sum paid into her coffers, which would 
enable her to reduce her taxation and to improve and 
develop the Mother Country and its island departments, 
ie. the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape Verde Islands. 
These considerations point clearly to the fact that if any 
friendly advice—and we are not asking for anything more 
at present—should be given by Germany and Britain jointly 
in regard to the Portuguese colonial possessions, that advice 
should be that Portugal should lease her colonial possessions 
in perpetuity to other Powers in consideration of fixed 
annual rents to be mutually agreed on. For ourselves we 
believe that it would be greatly to the advantage of 
Portugal to make a clean sweep not only of all her 
possessions in Africa, but also of Goa, Macao, and Timor. 
For the moment, however, we will only deal with Portu- 
gal’s possessions on the African mainland. We will begin 
at the north-west corner of Africa and work down the 
west coast and then up the east. Portuguese Guinea, 
which is entirely enclosed on the land side by French 
possessions, should naturally be leased by France, together 
with the archipelago of Bissagos. The estimated revenue 
is something like £70,000 a year. If France were to pay 
£30,000 a year as rent, the bargain would not be a bad 
one for Portugal. Let us assume that San Thomé and 
Principe and the whole of Angola would go to Germany. 
It would not be unreasonable that if Germany took a lease 
of these western colonies she should pay £230,000 a 
year. And here we may remark that any Power taking 
a Portuguese colony on a lease should at once bind itself 
to put an end to the condition of slavery, or contract labour 
partaking of slavery, and also, of course, to all slave- 
hunting or kidnapping. Under this arrangement Germany 
would become possessed of a tremendous African Empire. 
We come now to East Africa. Hera is the only place 
where Britain need or should make any claim to obtain a 
lease of any portion of Portuguese territory. Under the 
award by which Delagoa Bay was given to Portugal rather 
than to Britain, who claimed it, it was stipulated that 
if Portugal ever parted with the subject-matter of the 
award, she must offer the territory in question to 
Britain. Since that time it is understood that a 
private treaty has been made with Germany, which 
in effect is a hypothetical partition of Portuguese East 
Africa. The portion which under that treaty is secured 
as within the sphere of British influence should be 
secured to Britain on a lease, and the rest should go to 
Germany. In this case an annual payment of £200,000 
a year by Britain and of £300,000 by a | might 
be a reasonable sum. Portugal, by getting rid of her 
Colonial Empire, might thus be endowed with something 
like £800,000 a year (plus a sum for Government 
assets such as buildings, &c.), a sum which ought not only 
to put an end to her annual deficit and leave her a surplus, 
but which might, under a wise system, be used to get rid 
of the Portuguese National Debt. We must not forget 
to point out, however, that the figures given above do not 
pretend in any way to be final or based upon expert 
calculations. They are intended merely as a basis of 
argument and for purposes of illustration, and very 
likely would on examination be found to be quite 
inadmissible. In any case, the possession of a con- 
siderable sum of money paid quarterly in cash ought 
to be, and must be, of incalculable value to Portugal. 
Remember, there is no reason why Portugal’s trade 
with her old colonies should not go on as much as 
ever, for in all probability the leasing Powers would be 
quite willing to give reasonably favourable terms to 
Portuguese traders. That the actual merchants on the 
spot would benefit by the tremendous development conse- 








quent upon virtual possession by Germany, Britain, and 
France is obvious. 

It will be said, no doubt, that our proposal is all very 
well as far as Germany is concerned, but why should 
Britain make herself the enemy of Portugal by suggesting 
an arrangement under which we shall benefit so little and 
Germany on so tremendous a scale? Our answer is that 
though, as we have said, we do not want to buy off German 
enmity, we do feel that there is something eminently 
reasonable and right in Germany wishing to try her hand 
at colonial expansion, and we want to see her endowed, as 
she would be under this lease, with what is perhaps the 
best opportunity for expansion which the world now affords. 
Portuguese West Africa and the larger half of Portuguese 
Kast Africa would give Germany an African Empire 
on a tremendous scale. Probably she would not find its 
development quite as easy or as profitable as some of her 
people imagine, but at any rate she would have what she 
desires, a great task for a great people. That we should 
benefit directly or materially we do not suggest. We are 
not proposing anything that would benefit Britain. What 
we are proposing is something that would benefit Portugal 
in the long run, but, still more, would benefit humanity 
and free Africa from the curse of slavery. We, of course, 
make no pretence that this last is not our main object. We 
want to do something to stop slavery, and do away with 
the horrors of slave-hunting which the weakness of Portugal 
has allowed to grow up, and we are quite content to pay 
the price in the way of increasing Germany’s power and 
influence—provided, of course, that that increase in power 
and influence would not be a serious damage to Britain, 
and on this point we have no misgivings. 

Those who go into a court of justice must go in with clean 
hands. We should not go into the court of the world with 
clean hands if all the time, when we asked for the abolition 
of Portuguese slavery, we really meant to enrich ourselves 
at the expense of Portugal. It is because we do not want 
Portuguese territory that we are in so favourable a 
position to propose this leasing of the Portuguese Empire, 
which, as we have said, will first and foremost be an 
enormous blessing to the people of Portugal, and which, 
if properly worked by the present Republican Govern- 
ment, should establish the Republic on a firm basis, 
the basis of sound finance and low taxation. No 
doubt there might be a little grumbling by Portugal 
at having to get rid of her colonies, but that would soon 
pass away if the people of Portugal were feeling that 
not only was their taxation very greatly reduced but 
that schemes of internal development in the way of 
roads, railways, and so forth were coming to maturity 
throughout the country. Good and successful financial 
administration based upon the tributes which the leases 
would yield should soon place the Republic above all 
possible risks of a reactionary movement. 





SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS! 


HE “Liberal” Party—we are compelled to use 
inverted commas because the name and the reality 

have effectively parted company—is at last strong enough 
to bear criticism from within. Criticism from outside is 
the lot of every party, but the Liberal Government is now 
getting it from some of its own followers, though as yet it 
seems able to endure it with philosophical indifference. 
Scattered over the columns of the Nation of May 10th 
there is quite an armoury of damaging statements bearing 
on the House of Commons and its relation to the Cabinet 
of its choice. “A Liberal Ministry,” we read, “cannot 
see without concern the near approach of an expenditure of 
two hundred millions.” For “cannot” we should probably 
read “ ought not to.” Judging by appearances, we should 
have thought that concern was the last emotion which 
these figures would have excited in those responsible 
for them. But the Nation evidently views them with 
some approach to uneasiness. Our contemporary may 
possibly see reason for thinking that the country 
is getting irritated by the constantly growing demands 
on its purse. We wish most sincerely that we could 
share this belief. Unfortunately we see no evidence 
that the country would have been much disturbed if 
the budget for 1913 had provided for further five 
or ten millions to pay the salaries of additional officials. 
Blessings must be paid for, and Social Reform offers no 
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exception to this universal rule. It does not seem to 
occur to the electors that the creation of some hundreds 
of new salaried posts means the subtraction of a propor- 
tionate sum from their own pockets. They have learnt to 
think in millions without stopping to ask where they are 
to come from. The Nation, at all events, does not share 
this cheerful indifference. Something is wrong, it seems, 
with the Exchequer. That great office is no longer 
administered on “ its historic lines of a saving and super- 
vising department.” It has found new work for itself. It 
has “ become interested in expenditure. It has set up a 
business of social organization.” Of course, the Nation 
not doubt that in itself this is a most blessed change. 
On the contrary, it applauds these “activities.” But 
even zeal may be found in the wrong place, and admirable 
as Mr. Lloyd George’s “ activities ” have been, the Chan- 
eellorship is not “the office from which they ought to 
be directed.” The business, it seems, of the Govern- 
ment is to design magnificent structures of brick. 
The business of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to 
be very sparing of the straw, without which the bricks 
cannot be made. Mr. Lloyd George has the wrong 
kind of genius for his present post. He is “essentially 
constructive rather than critical,” and what the Exchequer 
wants is criticism. To all appearance this dark saying 
conceals a desire to see Mr. Lloyd George transferred to 
the Local Government Board. “ His work at the Exchequer 
is done; his work for Social-Radicalism is still to do.” In 
the office now held by Mr. Burns “ his brilliant, restless 
mind could find a fresh field.” This is a distribution of 
offices which is rather hard to understand. The President 
of the Local Government Board can only be serviceable 
to the Radical cause if he is kept supplied with 
money. It may be quite true that his is the office from 
which the “ activities ” beloved of the Nation ought to be 
directed. But what is to become of the directing 
faculty if there is no money to pay for its exercise ? 
Let us suppose that the exchange which the Nation 
favours has been effected, that Mr. Harcourt has replaced 
Mr. Lloyd George at the Exchequer, and that he is asked 
to consent to a large outlay of public money to carry 
some further social reform. If he is the kind of Finance 
Minister that the Nation seems to desire, what answer can 
he possibly return? However gracefully he may drape it, 
it must in substance be “ No effects.” How else can he 
make his office “‘a saving and supervising department ” ? 
And how is Mr. Lloyd George to deal with such a reply ? 
Only by giving the Government the choice between losing 
him altogether and combining the two functions of raising 
money and spending it in his single person. Let him 
unite the Exchequer to the Local Government Board, and 
then the initiation of social reforms and the provision of 
the cost will come from the same hand. In this way not 
only will a secured large expenditure on the objects 
Mr. Lloyd George loves be laid out, but it will be 
rovided and controlled by him, and by him alone. We 
ear, therefore, that this dream of furthering the interests 
of economy by the removal of Mr. Lloyd George to the 
Local Government Board will come to nothing. So long 
as that governing personality remains in the Cabinet it 
will be with the object of carrying on the social policy of 
which we have already had such magnificent samples. If 
he does not keep the spending and the taxing functions in 
his own hands, he will stipulate for the practical nomination 
of his successor at the Exchequer. When the Nation says 
hopefully that though his work at the Exchequer is done 
his work for Social-Radicalism is still to do, it forgets 
seemingly that Social-Radicalism is a very costly affair, 
and that a country which indulges in such luxuries must 
expect to pay highly for its pleasure. 

It is not only in the Nation that we meet with reflections 
ofthis unexpected kind. The May number of the National 
Reform Union Review contains what, from the point of 
view of Mr. Lloyd George, must be a highly inconvenient 
reprint. The editor has gone back to a speech of Mr. 
Gladstone’s delivered in 1879, and found therein an 
exposition of financial principles which he presents afresh to 
his readers. What his motive may be for thus enabling us 
to put the finance of the present Chancellor side by side with 
that of his great predecessor does not appear. It may be 
to compare the parsimony of 1879 with the noble liberality 
of 1913, or the narrow rules by which the elder Chancellor 
thought fit to be guided with the grander generalities 








which now pass for financial statesmanship. But whatever 
be the intention, there can be no question as to the effect 
produced on the reader’s mind. “No Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is worth his salt who is not ready to save what 
are meant by candle-ends and cheese-parings in the cause 
of his country.” If Mr. Gladstone had been the author of 
the Insurance Act or the Land Act he would have 
exhausted his ingenuity in calculating how much of the 
work which these measures have made necessary could 
have been distributed over the normal staff of exist. 
ing officers. Mr. Lloyd George has followed a different 
plan. He has positively revelled in the work of 
creation. New Commissioners, new inspectors, new 
functionaries of various kinds have been called into 
being, with the results that we know but too well. 
The latter measure has left us positively poorer, for the 
cest of collection is in excess of the money collected, 
“No Chancellor of the Exchequer,” Mr. Gladstone goes 
on, “is worth his salt who makes his own popularity 
either his first consideration, or any consideration at all, 
in administering the public purse.” We do not wish to 
be unjust to Mr. Lloyd George, so we will not say that 
popularity was the object of the Budget of 1909. But 
has he remembered that he is “the trusted and confidential 
Steward of the public, under a sacred obligation with 
regard to all that he consents to spend,” or that “ resist- 
ance in detail to jobbery and minute waste and extravagance 
is the first of wholly sound financial rules”? If he 
has borne these rules in mind we can only say that 
appearances have been cruelly unjust to him. Mr. 
Gladstone laid down a second rule, and it is perhaps 
the most essential of them all, that once in the year, 
and only once, the Chancellor of the Exchequer shall make 
his financial statement. How many times did Mr. Lloyd 
George make financial statements about the budget of 
1909? “The rule which I inherited from Sir Robert 
Peel”—Mr. Gladstone went on—‘“‘and on which I 
endeavoured to act, and which in my early day nobody 
presumed to deny, was this, that if an expenditure was 
uncertain, you were not entitled to come down in April 
and say, ‘I cannot tell you precisely what it is, but I will 
tell you it when I can give an exact statement.’” On this 
view of the Chancellor’s duties he was bound to estimate 
for this uncertain expenditure to the best of his ability, 
and if there was a doubt he was bound to “rule that 
doubt in favour of the larger side.” We are not concerned 
with Mr. Lloyd George’s Estimates. They may have been 
framed “to the best of his ability.” But when the figures 
were doubtful we question whether he has ever been 
inclined to “rule that doubt in favour of the larger side.” 
He has not been careful to remember what office he holds, 
or what are the special responsibilities attaching to that 
office. He has not borne in mind that “the Constitution 
appoints one particular man to teach us sound doctrine 
in financial matters], and to nail us up to that 
octrine, and that particular man is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” Something of this sort seems at 
last to be dawning on some of his admirers. Else what 
does the Nation mean by its warning that “ to-day 
it is the Foreign Office, to-morrow the Exchequer, 
on which the fate of a Cabinet depends,” or why 
does it lay so much stress upon the advantage cf 
moving the Chancellor of the Exchequer to some less 
important post? For this, after all, is what the Nation 
wants. It is necessary, no doubt, to disguise the real 
meaning of the transfer, but in what other way can 
it be explained? In all matters of home ag! the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stands next to the Prime 
Minister. Finance is the driving wheel of every admini- 
stration, and it is the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
has the control of it. When a Liberal journalist says 
that “the Exchequer has itself become interested im 
expenditure,” and so is no longer “ really disposed on its 
historic lines of a saving and supervising department,” no 
amount of fair words will quite conceal the fact that 
Mr. Lloyd George is beginning to arouse a real distrust 
in the winds of some of his supporters. 





THE TERMS OF PEACE. 
HERE seems every reason to believe that the meeting 
of delegates of the Powers concerned which is to 
assemble in London next Tuesday will, though of course 
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not without much discussion, arrive at terms of peace. 
Not only the Turks but the Allied Powers have, in effect, 
agreed to the preliminary terms set forth by the Great 
Powers, and all that remains—though no doubt it is a 
reat deal—is to settle the boundaries and to take measures 
for that financial disentanglement which is always one of 
the chief features of a modern peace. We admit that 
if any one of the Allies, and still more, any one of the 
Great Powers, was anxious to make trouble, or rather 
willing to risk a fresh outbreak of hostilities, the prospects 
of would even now be very small considering the 
amount of opportunities that must exist for quarrel. 
Happily, however, it is certain that every one of the Great 
Powers is now sincerely anxious for a settlement and will 
make great sacrifices to obtain it. It is also true of the 
Allies that, though each one of them has unsatisfied 
ambitions and aspirations, and each is peculiarly sensitive 
as to anything which may seem like compromising her 
future, all are heartily sick of war and most anxious to 
enjoy the fruits of victory. Not only the soldiers but the 
Governments are longing to get back to the land. 

Let us look for a moment at the problem before the 
Peace Conference in London. To begin with, the Great 
Powers have made it clear that they mean to settle the 
question of the Albanian delimitation and of the Islands 
over the heads of the combatants, and that on these points 
they will brook no interference. In this rigidity they are, 
we think, wise. In questions where the Powers are not 
prepared to say, “You can settle the thing as you like 
among yourselves,” it is much better that they should not 
brook any interference whatever, and so give the least 
favoured nations the opportunity to say that the advice 
of their rivals has been listened to, while their advice was 
neglected. It is true, no doubt, that the Allies, severally 
and individually, grumble at the idea of dictation in 
regard to Albania and the Islands, but their plea to be 
heard is in the nature of “ Strike, but hear me.” At heart 
we expect they all know that the only way out of the 
Albanian and Islands problems is a surgical operation, in 
which, since it must be performed without chloroform, the 
duty of the surgeons is not to listen to the groans of the 
patient or the protests of his friends or professed friends, 
but simply and solely to do the best they can in the 
circumstances. Next in importance, from the inter- 
national point of view, to the drawing of the Albanian 
frontier, north, south, and east—happily the sea leaves one 
Albanian frontier without dispute—will be the tracing 
of the line in Thrace which is to divide the remnant of 
European ground left to Turkey from the possessions of 
Bulgaria. The Note of the Powers which was presented 
to the Government of the Allies on March 22nd drew 
that frontier as follows :— 

“The frontier of the Ottoman Empire in Europe shall start at 
Enos and, following the course of the Maritza and then that of the 
Ergene, shall end at Midia. All territories situated to the west 
of this line shall be ceded by Turkey to the Allied States, with 
the exception of Albania, the delimitation of which shall be fixed 
by the Powers.” 

Later, however, it was understood that a modification (see 
the Times of Tuesday last) was made in these conditions. 
The frontier, instead of following the course of the 
Maritza and the Ergene, was to be taken ina straight 
line between Enos and Midia. This, however, is of course 
a rough-and-ready expedient, for no frontier line, except 
on a very small map, can really run straight. It must 
necessarily follow to a considerable extent the physical 
features of the country across which it goes. No doubt, 
however, a straight line modified with the provision, “as 
far as it may be possible, due consideration being given 
to physical contours,” would be a good enough working 
instruction for a Delimitation Commission equipped with 
its wagon loads of little stone pillars. Theoretically the 
peace thus made, through the mediation of the Great 
Powers, by Turkey and the Allies will leave the rest of 
the Turkish territory in Europe to be scrambled for 
between Bulgaria, Greece, Servia, and Montenegro. 
Nevertheless we cannot help thinking that, however bitter 
their feelings may be, not one of the Allies will really care 
to run the risk of such a scramble. Formally, or perhaps 
more likely informally, the Great Powers will be asked to 
suggest lines of demarcation between Bulgaria and Servia, 
between Greece and Servia, and between Servia and Monte- 
negro. Some frontier has got to be arranged, and it will 
probably suit all parties better to have it arranged by out- 
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siders than by themselves, grumble and protest as they 
may later against the division, whatever it is. Thus, 
whether the peace will prove permanent or not, we fully 
expect that a compromise which will hold the field, for a 
time at any rate, will be arranged as the result of the 
Conference which meets next week. 

We pointed out on a former occasion a circumstance of 
some interest to the Spectator, and so to its readers, in 
regard to the Enos-Midia line, but may return to it again 
as one of the curiosities of the war. On October 19th, 
before any of the big actions had taken place, we 
wrote, in regard to what we held would be the final 
settlement, that in Thrace Bulgaria might “be given all 
the country north of a line drawn from the mouth of the 
River Maritza [i.e. Enos] through Mandra to Midia on 
the Black Sea.” We went on :— 

“In the rough sketch, however, which we have made of a 

rearrangement of the map of European Turkey it will be noticed 
that we are assuming that Constantinople and the piece of terri- 
tory bounded on the north by the line from Midia on the Black 
Sea to the mouth of the Maritza on the Agean, and on the south 
by the European side of the Dardanelles and of the Sea of 
Marmora, should remain in the hands of Turkey.” 
People may be inclined to ask how it was that we “ spotted ” 
the Enos-Midia line when apparently we had no possible 
grounds for doing so. Had we caught a whisper from some 
diplomatic source, or was it the result of a pure coincidenco 
—a mere piece of luck,a rifle let off by accident whose 
bullet by the perversity of fate hit the bull’s-eye? As a 
matter of fact it was none of these things, but has a 
much simpler explanation, which we think it may amuso 
our readers to follow for a minute or two. In our issue 
for the week ending October 19th we wrote with certain 
assumptions in our mind. One was that Turkey would be 
completely beaten, and that the Allies would be in a posi- 
tion to take from her her European provinces. The next 
assumption was that the Great Powers would not hold it 
convenient that Turkey should be driven out of Constanti- 
nople, and that in this view the Allies would acquiesce, 
partly on the ground that they could not agree amongst 
themselves who should have Constantinople, and partly 
because none of them would feel strong enough to hold the 
city even if they could agree. This led us to the conclusion 
that Turkey would in any case remain at Constantinople. 
Then came in another assumption, namely, that the Great 
Powers would insist that the whole of the waterway 
between the AYgean and the Black Sea, that is, the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosporus, 
should all remain in Turkish hands, since the neutraliza- 
tion or internationalization of that waterway would be far 
easier if the whole of it was in the possession of Turkey 
than if it was in other hands. We thus, by a process of 
ratiocination, assured ourselves that whatever else came of 
the war Turkey would remain with Constantinople, and so 
much territory around Constantinople as would ensure tc 
Turkey the possession and guardianship of the Bosporus- 
Marmora-Dardanelles waterway. 

With these principles in his head let any reader turn to 
a map of Turkey and he will at once see that the only 
practicable line of frontier which will secure the desired 
result will be one from Enos to Midia, and that the easiest 
way of drawing such a frontier would be, as we said, from 
the mouth of the Maritza, i.e., at Enos up the course of the 
Maritza to the bend, and then across country to Midia, or, 
if the delimitators did not trouble about natural features, 
then straight from Enos to Midia. No doubt it might be 
argued that a possible frontier would also be secured by 
drawing a straight line from the head of the Gulf 
of Saros toa point on the shores of the Black Sea just 
above the Doskes Lake, but a very little consideration will 
show that the strip of Turkish territory along the Sea of 
Marmora thus secured would be too narrow to guard the 
waterway. ‘To make good the possession of Constanti- 
nople and the guardianship of the waterway, Turkey 
would at the least require a line from the mouth of the 
Maritza (Enos) to Midia. In other words, granted the 
assumption of Turkish defeat plus Turkish ——— of 
Constantinople and the guardianship of the waterway 
from the A‘gean end of the Dardanelles to the Black 
Sea end of the Bosporus, the Enos-Midia line for the 
frontier was a certainty. To reach this conclusion all 
that was necessary was a simple piece of ratiocination of 
the kind in which Edgar Poe taught the world to delight. 

If one can rightly guess the principles upon which a 
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peace is to be made, nothing is really easier than to arrive 


roughly at the new frontier line. And here we may 


perhaps say a word in season to those who, when a news- | 


paper is proved to have published some correct piece of 
so-called secret information, assume that there must have 
been a betrayal of confidence on the part of somebody in 


an Embassy or Foreign Office, and look fora victim. In / 


nine cases out of ten all that has happened is that a 
newspaper writer has used the very simple process of 


ratiocination just described, and has published the result. 


To put it in another way, people often tell secrets without 
knowing they are telling them by letting the principles 
upon which they mean to act be made public. If one 
can get hold of the right premises nothing 1s easier than to 
predict the consequences. The only trouble is to know 
the premises. In this particular case we had only one 
fact to guess, namely, that the Turks would be beaten. 
This we guessed right. The rest followed. The fact 
that Turkey would be retained in possession of Con- 
stantinople and the waterway was obvious, and required 
no prophetic gift. Perhaps our readers may like to do a 
little of this guessing game for themselves, and may like 
to try to draw the frontier of Albania. They will doubt- 
less find the exercise amusing enough, though far more 
difficult than that of “ spotting ” the Enos-Midialime. And 
for this plain reason. Nobody yet seems to know what is 
to be the principle upon which the delimitation is to be 
founded. Even more difficult will be the delimitation 
between Bulgaria and Greece. Who is to have the Golden 
Chersonese? Certainly the Gulf of Cassandra does not 
seem a name of very good omen for anyone. We must 
leave it at that. 





THE AIR, THE PUBLIC, AND THE FUTURE. 


LTHOUGH Colonel Sykes, the very able commander 
of the military wing of the Royal Flying Corps, 


read his paper some weeks ago before the Aeronautical | 


Society of Great Britain, we need not apologise for referring 
to it now, as we suppose the majority of our readers have 
not seen it. 
Aero. It is reticent, as such a paper must be if it is not 


to give away secrets, but it is nevertheless extraordinarily | 


interesting and vivacious, and no one with intelligence and 


some imagination will fail to be convinced of the great | 


rearrangement of conditions which flying involves, and of 
the necessity for the public to play its part in guaranteeing 
the security of the country. 
not really bitten on this new problem of aerial warfare. 
The public is puzzled by the inevitable vagueness of a new 
and experimental science, and it waits on events, not 
perhaps entirely through our national characteristic of 
slowness, but because though it admits that “ something 
must be done ”’ it does not know what todo. But Colonel 
Sykes, very careful though he is not to exaggerate or to 
pretend that the principles of war are revolutionized by 
flying, says plainly that the phrase “the slowness of great 
strength” is out of date. The Royal Flying Corps has 
brought the Army and Navy into a closer co-operation than 
was ever known before. If it had done nothing else— 
and it has, of course, thanks to its splendid officers and 
men, done much else—it would have justified its exist- 
ence. But now the time has come for the public 
also to play its part. In France, says Colonel Sykes, the 
aerial services have the solid backing of popular opinion. 
“All rests eventually on the public. It must not be 
allowed to shirk its responsibility.” There speaks an 
officer who is not only a zealous soldier, but an experi- 
enced man of the world. He knows, of course, that a 
Government will always do what is demanded by popular 
opinion, and that it will not do it—particularly when it is 
a question of spending money—without the sanction and 
spur of that opinion. In expenditure on the Navy the 
present Government followed public opinion rather than 
their own amiable ideals. If we are not mistaken the 
public, again, will force compulsory military training upon 
a British Government before long. So again in the case 
of aerial defence the public wishes will be supreme, and it 
is time for the public to express them. We are doubtful, 
however, whether the Government is slow in the present 
case in providing more aeroplanes and more airships (in 
which we are particularly deficient) solely on the grounds 
of expense. Aeroplanes are not expensive things com- 


It is reproduced in the April number of the 


As yet the public mind has 





pared with men-of-war, and more might be provided 
without any danger of causing the people, heavily taxed 
though they are, to take fright. People do not kick 
against absolutely necessary expenditure, but only against 
paying sovereigns in the name of “social reform” in order 
to get back ten shillings. The backwardness of the 
Government in aerial affairs is rather, we believe, due to 
the native unwillingness of all Governments to go ahead 
of public opinion. Colonel Sykes has spoken a true word. 
“All rests eventually on the public.” This does not, of 
course, absolve Ministers from the duty of guiding publie 
opinion. What a Government may do im shaping opinion 
is proved by the extraordinary impression made by the 
Admiralty memorandum which was the immediate cause 
of the present Navy Bill in Canada. 

We may briefly mention some of the points in Colonel 
Sykes’s paper. He says that the idea that aviation will 
revolutionize war is absurd. The principles of war must 
always remain much the same. ‘The principles of Caesar 
were in effect those of Napoleon, and the principles of 
Marlborough were reproduced on the field of Mukden. 
But the conditions under which the principles will be 
applied will nevertheless in future be greatly changed. 

“There can be no doubt that unless one side definitely obtains 
command of the air (and I will touch on this in more detail later), 
the cards will be more openly displayed for both. The problems 
of land warfare, which—if I may say so as a soldier—are far 
more difficult than those with which my brother officers of the 
Navy have to deal, will tend, owing to aerial developments, to 
approximate more closely to those of naval operations. I may 
say that I look forward to this with considerable satisfaction. We 
shall still have the enormous strains of mobilization, of supply 
difficulties, of lines of communication, of weary legs, but the 
‘fog of war,’ the ‘hill’ behind which Wellington could not see, 
will, to a certain extent, be quietly and quickly removed.” 


So far aeroplanes have been engaged in warfare only 
for reconnaissance. But in a great war of the future 
there will be much more than that—there will be a fight 
for the command of the air. The army in command of 
the air—if one side can actually secure it—will prevent 
its opponents from getting information, at all events from 
getting any rapid mformation, and probably only rapid 
information in future will count. ‘The side that has been 
blinded, so to speak, will not have enough knowledge to 
undertake any offensive movements. From the moment 
that the command of the air is lost it will be thrown on 
the defensive. 

“The attempt to obtain command of the air will probably take 
place during the strategical concentration and before land hostili- 
ties have commenced. It is improbable that superiority once 
gained will be much affected by fresh machines being sent to the 
front. The moral effect accruing from original physical success 
in the air will be too great. The side which loses command of 
the air will labour under all the disadvantages of defensive action.” 


Colonel Sykes lends no countenance to the notion that 
aircraft have superseded cavalry. Cavalry will be required 
as much as ever, though their co-operation with the eyes 
high above them in the air must be complete. The effect 
of aircraft will be to save cavalry, artillery, and infantry 
much mental wear and tear. Cavalry hitherto have had 
to find out what to do as well as to do it. In future 
their part will be chiefly to do it. Night marches will 
probably become more common in order that troops may 
escape observation. Aeroplanes can do little work at 
night, and that is when the work may, and ought to be, 
taken up by airships. Colonel Sykes says that airships 
are “a very formidable weapon,” and that it is very unwise 
to shirk such realities. The hours of duty of aviators 
cannot be long :— 

“Battling for even twenty minutes with a heavy machine 
through a difficult wind is an exhausting task, and commanders 
must study economy in the use of aircraft at their disposal. As 
regards wind, I think it is fair to assume that aeroplanes will be 
able to fly five days out of six at one time or other of the day. 
The same pilot and observer should always work together if 
possible. Speaking tubes are useful between the two. For con- 
tinuous work two officers per aeroplane are advisable. Under 
present conditions, and for any considerable period even in fair 
weather, it may be estimated that pilots and observers can only 
be employed for about three hours during the day, or say tem 
hours in three days. On completing his task a pilot must, if 
possible, be given complete rest. If the wind is tricky, the cold 
intense, or there are other unfavourable circumstances, the above 
estimate will probably have to be reduced.” 


Colonel Sykes adds that probably few aeroplanes or pilots 
and observers will last more than three or four months on 
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active service—a very significant suggestion of the crush- 
ing strain of the work. f : 

One essential point for the public to recognize with- 
out delay is that aeroplanes and airships are only, 
as it were, the head of a spear. There is a long 
shaft of necessary things behind the spear-head— 
sheds, mobile repairing depéts, principal constructional 
works, training establishments, and the extraordinarily 
difficult system of transport. These are things that cannot 
be created in a moment. It is not merely that the 
Government is in arrears with the actual provision of such 
things ; it is necessarily at the same time in arrears in 
knowledge. Private inventors have as open a field in the 
manufacture of aircraft as one can well imagine. But it 
would be insane for the Government to trust to luck—to 
being pulled through by the enterprise of private persons. 
The Government must itself increase its knowledge of 
aviation by experiment. To appropriate the results of 
foreign experiment is, of course, cheap and easy. But 
it is a dangerous gamble. In the case of submarines the 
plan—or rather absence of plan—served us well. But we 
cannot count on a continuance of such good fortune. It is, 
in fine, the duty of the Government to buy its knowledge, 
and the duty of the public is to insist that this shall be 
done. 

At the end of his paper Colonel Sykes dreams of the 
future, and his dream is indeed enough to make anyone 
think furiously. For his “dream ”’ is, after all, the sober 
forecast of one who knows his subject as well as any living 
Englishman, and one who (as his paper proves) is not 
given to sensationalism or exaggeration of any kind :— 

“T dream, in the not far distant future, of scouting aeroplanes 

of a hundred and twenty miles an hour; fighters to carry pilot 
and assistant, gunner and observer at a speed of a hundred miles ; 
weight-caariers to transport Sroops, rations, and equipment ten or 
twelve at a time a distance of thirty miles and make five trips a 
day. Four hundred of these and some twenty to twenty-four 
thousand men are landed a double march ahead, with no weari- 
ness of the flesh, but rather physically and mentally braced up by 
@ pleasant journey. The navies of the world—I am sorry for 
them—but in my dream they have somewhat to relinquish their 
present proud position; their réle is that of floating defence; the 
air service—built up from joint army, navy, and civilian founda- 
tions—is in the foremost line; fortresses, arsenals, dockyards, 
Government offices, factories of war material, are protected from 
the air by an elaborate system of . . . I don’t think I will tell you 
that yet. How extraordinarily interesting it all is!” 
In other words, to mere aerial reconnaissance there will 
be added the practice of transporting large bodies of 
troops by aeroplane. Aerial ferry boats, for instance, will 
be able to fly backwards and forwards across the Channel, 
each of them dumping down its quota of twelve men. 
Fewer than a hundred aeroplanes would bring a battalion. 
A raiding force might thus be planted in a country in a 
very short time, there to dig itself in and await the sup- 
port of its friends. 











A TURKISH WOMAN IN EUROPE, 
OME letters purporting to be written by two young Turkish 
women, who describe their experience of Turkey and 
their impressions of Europe, have been published by their 
supposed correspondent (“A Turkish Woman’s European 
Impressions,” edited by Grace Ellison ; Seeley, Service and 
Co., 63. net). They are—so the editor of the corre- 
spondence tells us—the women who supplied Pierre Loti 
with the substance of his novel “ Les Désenchantées.” They 
ran away from Constantinople, passed through many dangers, 
which are alluded to but not particularized, and when the 
correspondence opens they have already arrived in France. 
The book is illustrated, and one illustration is a slight sketch of 
two heads by Auguste Rodin. It is called “ Les Désenchantées,” 
and is inscribed to Mademoiselle Ellison. Would this great man 
have gone so near to vouching for the genuineness of the letters 
had they been invented? Surely not. On the other hand, 
M. Rodin’s heads do not resemble very closely the photographs 
of Melek and Zeyneb as they are reproduced upon a later 
page. Anyhow, the letters are exceedingly good reading, 
and the point of view is so utterly foreign that it is 

hard to believe that it is nothing but a literary pose. 
When first they arrive in Europe (in France) the fugitives 
are delighted, and hasten to write down “not so much an 
impression of France as an impression of being free.” The 


joy of “ standing for the first time at a window wide open that 
bad neither lattice work nor bars 


overwhelms them. Very 








shortly they go to Switzerland in search of health, The 
newness has worn off their freedom, and they begin, in a spirit 
which in this country we should call cattish, to criticize 
the uses to which this long-desired freedom is put by their 
European sisters, whose love of athletics arouses their scorn. 
However, they enjoy their new life and wear their new hats— 
—twenty in number—without, apparently, any feeling of 
nostalgia, In the later letters the call of the East has 
reached their ears and the horizon darkens. 

The really interesting and delightful part of these letters is 
what they tell us of the life in the women's quarter of a 
Turkish house. As the readers of “ Pierre Loti” are already 
aware, a modern Turkish woman of the upper class is literally 
bored to death. “ We longed above all for something new; we 
would have welcomed death even as a change.” The life of the 
harem has been largely Westernized. Correctly speaking, the 
word contains no polygamous suggestion, and according to our 
letter-writers very few Turks are now polygamous. A modern 
Turk sees that his daughters as well as his sons are educated. 
Foreign governesses receive high salaries for imparting to 
Turkish girls that “culture” of which Zeyneb and her sister 
so constantly boast, but which they also assert to be destrue- 
tive of their native quality, “resignation.” “In costume we 
are on a level with Paris, seeing we buy our clothes there, and 
as regards culture we are perhaps more advanced than is the 
West.” French novels are greatly read, and English books are 
easily come at. “ Amongst my favourite English books were 
‘Ships that Pass in the Night’ and‘Lady Mary Montagu’s 
Letters.’” The top-heavy edifice of an alien culture over- 
shadows their whole adolescence. Children, we suppose, are 
happy in all countries and under all systems of thought. 
These women speak of a delightful childhood, when they 
played and rode with their brothers and led a moderately 
healthy life. As they grew older they grew more and more 
melancholy. Even before they were veiled they lost the high 
spirits of youth, and we hear of a kind English governess 
who endeavoured to dry their almost incessant tears, Their 
happiest hours were spent with an old tutor, whose arrival 
was heralded by the covering up of three busts representing 
Mozart, Dante, and Napoleon which ornamented the walls of 
the schoolroom. This old Mohammedan teacher was always 
able to interest and delight his pupils. “His green tunic and 
turban, which showed he had visited the holy tomb at 
Mecca, made his beard so white and his eyes so pale that he 
seemed like a person from another world.” When he had 
finished the lesson, the “Hoja” always asked to see the 
governess, and shook hands with her, saying, “ You have a 
fine face; Allah loves the good and kind.” 

Well and graphically as these “ désenchantées” write, they 
fail on the whole to make the reader sorry for them, they are 
so dreadfully sorry for themselves. ‘ As time went on I put 
off every day the moment of waking because I had to open 
my eyes in the same room, and the same white muslin 
curtains were there to greet me. . . . I dressed myself slowly, 
so that there should be less time to live.” Do these words 
express a real misery? They pass lightly by the alleviations 
of their lot. They had a father who was devoted to them and 
who evidently sympathized up to a point with their aspira-. 
tions. Their mother stood somewhat aloof from them, “not 
being able to associate herself with our thoughts and ideals.” 
Against her own judgment, however, she allowed them to givo 
girls’ dinner parties—an innovation finally stopped by the 
imperial order. The present writer had always imagined that 
an Eastern house resounded with the noise of laughter, quarrel- 
ling, and gossip, but in Turkey this is apparently not the 
case. “In our house there was scarcely « sound; hardly were 
the steps of the young Circassian slaves heard as they passed 
along the corridors.” The ugly fact of slavery is not much 
dwelt on by these modern women, but the following sentences 
are calculated to make the reader langh—and think. “ When 
I was fifteen years old they made me a present of a 
little native from Central Africa. For her there was no 
greater torture than to wear garments of any kind, and her 
idea of bappiness was to get back to the home on the borders 
of Lake Chad.” The Western veneer on the Turkish sisters 
is superficial. Zeyneb, while she does not admire the bull- 
fight she saw in Spain, reflects that she might have liked 
itin Turkey, adding that the sight of bloodshed may bea 
necessity to those who bave no opportunity for seeing it 
unless the sight is artificially arranged. 
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But to return to the life of the harem. Zeyneb does not 
despise the women who belong to a generation before her own. 
Indeed, she looks upon her grandmother as a sort of saint. 
This old lady lived in Smyrna in a house covered with roses 
and wistaria. “This woman was not my father’s own mother. 
She was my grandfather’s seventh and only surviving widow, 
but she treated all my grandfather’s children with equal 
tenderness.” In this home “life was just a lovely long 
dream.” A new version of the Bluebeard story, certainly! 
Dull and dreary as harem life sounds, it is a life not without 
social variety. Zeyneb tells us that she never remembers to 
have sat down to a meal without guests. In Turkish palaces, 
we are told, there is a special door whereby anyone 
who desires a meal may enter. A wonderful glamour 
hangs about a patriarchal system, even when it is rotten 
throughout. 

But what do these Turkish women think about Europe ? 
They tell us almost entirely of Paris and London. Paris they 
hated; London they did not like. In Paris, we are told, 
economy reigns, and the laws of hospitality are not under- 
stood. A Parisian season took away their breath. “‘ What 
an exhausting life! What unnecessary labour! And what a 
contrast to our calm harem existence away yonder!” Zeyneb 
admires neither the women nor the men that she meets. “ All 
the men and women in Paris are of uncertain years. The pale 
girl who serves the tea might be of any age from fifteen to 
thirty, and the men with the well-trimmed fingers and timid 
manners are certainly not sixty, but they might be anything up 
to forty. But where are the few intellectuelles? Lost between 
the lace and the tea-cups.” In London there is more hospitality, 
but with the exception of a hospitality which contains a 
reminiscence of Turkey she finds little enough to praise. The 
women, though pretty, are dull, awkward, without power to 
please, and wholly devoid of culture. The only cultivated 
women she has met are, we are given to understand, “ the 
suffragettes”! Soon after their arrival in London the 
younger of the two sisters marries. Zeyneb, who was already 
married before she left Turkey, remains alone. Life alone in 
a ladies’ club in London does not smile upon her. “ Whata 
curious harem!” she exclaims acidly. Why, she wonders, 
are the members all alike (all equally unattractive is under- 
stood). ‘The food in this harem has been a disappointment 
tome.” She is pleased with an invitation to visit the House 
of Commons, but it proves as disappointing as the club. 
“There is not much excitement in your House of Commons. 
I prefer the Chamber of Deputies, even though someone fired 
at M. Briand the day I went there. There at least they 
are men of action.” A certain much-criticized statesman 
has been described to her by ardently Conservative friends, 
“I was looking for someone with a commanding presence, 
someone with an eagle eye and a wicked face like our Sultan, 
someone before whom a whole nation was justified in 
trembling.” One can well understand that after such 
expectations it was disappointing to see Mr. Lloyd George. 

An illness put the finishing touch to Zeyneb’s growing 
home-sickness. “Ishall go back to the East as soon as I can 
walk,” she cries. The doctors of London and Paris arouse in 
her a fire of hatred. She remembers how her grandmother 
eured like symptoms witha charm. The methods of modern 
science are too drastic for her. She desires to return to a 
country where one can be “ill at leisure,” and packing her 
boxes and leaving behind nothing but her hats, she takes 
ship at Marseilles for the land of her original disenchant- 
ment. Bon voyage! 





THE MACHINERY OF THE BODY. 


T is lightly said that people who think much about their 
health generally lapse into hypochondria. It is arguable 

that the result of careful thought about the condition of one’s 
body might very well be the converse; and there is at least 
one group of people whose experience proves that argument 
to be true of themselves. Much depends on the intellectual 
approach to the question. The mental roads that lead in the 
one case to pride and confidence in what may be called the 
upkeep of the body, and in the other case to morbid misgiving, 
so that every chance pain and ailment appears as the symptom 
of a mortal illness, and every anxiety is aggravated by a 
-passing acquaintance with the terms of medical science, are 
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balanced persons an extensive knowledge of the human body 
must be an advantage. One may imagine them regarding the 
working of their bodies as a skilled mechanic watches the 
running of a motor. The mechanic forestalls the wants of 
the engine according to the stresses put upon it, and certainly 
the ideal mental attitude towards the human body is, while 
never being afraid of it, to attend to it carefully as a com- 
plicated piece of machinery that needs continual watching and 
overhauling. As the motor sends forth its unmistakable signs 
of labouring, so the human machinery gives its equivalent 
nervous signals of distress. The mechanic when he hearg 
strange sounds in his engine does not jump to the conclusion 
that all is up with it; and there is no more reason why a man 
should fall into the habit of supposing that his bodily 
machinery is past repair. But of course the competent 
mechanic, unlike the ordinary man in relation to his body, is 
seldom taken unawares by puzzling but undeniable signs of 
something being wrong. He overhauls his engine regularly 
and prevents defects from developing. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, who is famous for his faculty of 
translating principles into practice, deserves our consideration 
when he appeals for a more ordered fashion among educated 
people of attending to their bodily machinery and of conduct. 
ing their relations with the professors of medical science, In 
Some Tendencies of Modern Medicine (Dublin: Eason and 
Son. 6d.) he writes frankly as a layman who has read but one 
technical book on medicine in his life. The prejudice of the 
medical profession ugainst lay dabblers is strong, but that 
prejudice cannot, or at least ought not to, touch an argument 
suchas Sir Horace Plunkett offers. “How it strikes a layman” is 
always a valuable contribution to the true professional who 
may often need the intellectual assent of his thinking 
patients. The substance of Sir Horace Plunkett’s pamphlet 
was delivered as a lecture in the theatre of the Royal 
Dublin Society last March. “The nationa! health,” he 
says in an introductory note, “demands above all things a 
widely-spread knowledge of hygienic principles. If in the 
wealthier classes of society this knowledge is deficient no 
efforts to bring it home to the poorer classes of the population 
will avail ; for, absurd as it seems, fashion plays a part only 
second to science in medical practice.” We think it was Sir 
T. S. Clouston who coined the good phrase a “health con- 
science ” to describe the sense which people ought to cultivate 
of the national importance of hygiene. We fear that a 
good example in the elementary regimen of health will 
descend through the strata of society much more slowly than 
fashions in clothes. The figure of the mother at the inquest 
who says with pathetic pride when asked what her dead baby 
used to be fed on, “It always ‘ad what we ’ad,” or 
words to that effect, is unfortunately too familiar. Sir Horace 
Plunkett is always definite, and he proposes that a method, of 
which he had personal experience in the United States, of 
exceptionally careful and thorough examination of the human 
body before a treatment is suggested, or even before any 
treatment may be required, should be more readily available 
in the United Kingdom. He admits that all the methods of 
diagnosis with which he became acquainted in the United 
States are known and practised at home, but nowhere at 
home, he believes, are all the necessary equipments and 
specialists assembled in one institution. The human machinery, 
in other words, cannot get a perfectly skilled and complete 
overhaul except at the cost of visits to various specialists in 
various places. 

But we must come without delay to the account of the 
experience in America which is the basis of Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s thoughts. What we have said already has implied 
that what he wants to see established is a better co-operation 
between the patient and the doctor. He appeals for “a saner 
attitude on the part of the better-educated lay public towards 
the science of medicine” and for a “more educational” 
practice on the part of doctors. The patient is not to be 
discouraged from thinking about himself but to be taught 
to do so. Sir Horace Plunkett found the principles he 
has since learned to admire at work at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium (as it is called), in Michigan. He had heard 
of this institution some time before, and of its connexion 
with a religious sect and its excessive vegetarianism, and 
he had been strongly prejudiced against it. He found, 
however, that the institution was genuinely philanthropic, 








no doubt very difficult to define. For rational and well- 


and that the staff made sacrifice of worldly prosperity 
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in a missionary spirit. But that is by the way. Of the j 


methods of the institution Sir Horace Plunkett writes :— 


“In the first days of the Sanitarium my apprehensions were 
intensified. My fellow guests—for they do not call themselves 
atients—seemed too fond of discussing their own and each 
other’s symptoms, and were quite ready to take an interest in mine. 
I noticed, however, that they had far more medical knowledge 
than our doctors usually consider it prudent to impart. But I 
soon found that the doctors were thoroughly justified by this 
part, to my mind the most important part, of their procedure— 
the education of the patient, so as to secure his intelligent 
co-operation. Of this I shall speak presently, but I must say here 
that, so far from inducing morbid introspection and chronic hypo- 
chondriasis, the system seemed to be productive of a most salutary 
optimism. The moral atmosphere of the institution was wholly 
healthy, and calculated to engender a fine outlook to life. All 
the guests with whom I struck up an acquaintance exhibited the 
same attitude—a characteristically American attitude I may add 
—towards the treatment they were receiving. Among them were 
business men with large responsibilities, ministers of religion, 
University professors, judges, journalists, and others engaged in 
literary work, doctors, and professional men of various occupa- 
tions. Many of both sexes were engaged in social service. Every 
ono of this miscellaneous company of health-seekers talked as if 
he had been given his first real chance to understand himself and 
to increase his efficiency. They were all convinced that they had 
entered upon a new epoch in their lives. 


. . ‘ . . . . . 


To describe the diagnosis in detail is wholly unnecessary, but 
an indication of its thoroughness may be given. I was asked to 
tell everything I could remember about my family and personal 
history, my past ailments, treatments, and so forth. I was then 
examined externally from head to foot, note being taken of the 
reflexactions which indicate nervousconditions, Everything capable 
of chemical or bacteriological analysis was analysed by the proper 
specialists in the several laboratories. My blood-pressure was 
taken. Innutrition being obvious, the test meal—a kind of 
forcible unfeeding—was resorted to. A skiagram of my stomach 
and the entire intestinal tract is serving anonymously for popular 
instruction—or perheps as a warning—in the Sanitarium lecture 
lantern. A careful observation of the actual working of my internal 
economy at intervals during some forty-eight hours was also 
carried out in the X-ray department, which I am told by com- 

tent medical authority has earned a considerable reputation in 
Soon as well as American clinics. The strength of each 

rincipal muscle group in the bedy was recorded, In the pigeon- 
a of the record office of the Sanitarium is filed away every 
material fact about my vile body, from such simple facts as my 
weight and strength, which I could find out myself, to my opsonic 
index and blood count, which only excite my curiosity. I got 
them to give me a copy of my complete diagnosis. I do not 
understand a tenth part of it—I suppose any doctor would under- 
stand it all—but what strikes me chiefly about it is that every 
determination of a condition or fact—and of these there are some 
hundreds—by the numerous specialists who are engaged in the 
several departments of the institution, is committed to writing, 
and capable of verification by any outside adviser I choose to 
consult. Such is my personal feeling about the Battle Creek 
procedure in arriving at an understanding of a case that, if I 
were in need of medical advice, and out of reach of my own 
pacer pene adviser, I would far rather consult a fresh physician 
y post, enclosing my Battle Creek documents, than present myself 
for diagnosis and treatment in the conventional way.” 


We need not go into the routine to which Sir Horace 
Plunkett submitted himself. Any man, woman, or child 
who lived by such regular rules as Sir Horace Plunkett 
accepted for the time being would be bound to profit by them, 
whether at Battle Creek or in his own home. Alas! most of 
us drink what we know is not very good for us because it is 
agreeable or because it is a key to companionship; we smoke 
for the same reasons; we eat dinner late in the evening 
because unless we could instantly reform the habits of society 
we should be cut off from society by refusing to fall in with 
its customs; we decline to be vegetarians (even if we believe 
theoretically in vegetarianism, which personally we do not) 
because we enjoy dinner parties and fear to be an inconvenience 
to our hostess. Such are the reasons, trifling yet potent, that 
stand in the way of dietetic common sense. Sir Horace 
Plunkett himself was converted to a modified vegetarianism 
which admits eggs, milk, and milk products. But that is to 
us one of the least interesting of his conclusions. Nor are we 
impressed when Dr. Kellogg, the head of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, declares that for “tiger ferocity ” (as, for instance, 
in the business of a prize-fighter, Sir Horace Plunkett having 
suggested that vegetarianism would be advanced if a vegetarian 
could knock out Jack Johnson) a carnivorous diet may be 
necessary. The logic seems almost too much like that of the 
African braves who eat lions’ hearts to give them courage, or 
of the English bruisers who used to swallow gunpowder to 
give their blows an explosive force. We cannot agree, either, 
with Sir Horace Plunkett's assertion that medical science lags 








behind the science of the age. The revolution of medical science 
by bacteriology during the past seventeen years or so is surely 
one of the most notable facts of our day. But we shall all approve 
the ideal of co-operation between doctor and patient, however 
difficult we may think it of attainment. The Insurance Act 
may only too easily work in the opposite direction. Mr. 
Sidney Webb has seen in the Act “an insidious and persistent 
tendency to a degradation of medical practice, ending, in the 
worst instances, in the ‘lightning diagnosis’ and ‘bottle of 
medicine’ of the worst type of ‘sixpenny’ charlatan—the 
strangulated hernia physicked as colic, and the cancer of the 
stomach as ‘tea dyspepsia.’” 

Sir Horace Plunkett—to summarize his argument—suggests 
the higher education of the patient, trusting to the patient's 
good sense to fortify him against morbidity ; the much wider 
recognition of the doctor's function as the preventer of break- 
downs in the machinery of the body by examining the 
machinery when no defects, or only doubtful defects, have as 
yet appeared; and the possibility of regularly putting the 
results of an exhaustive examination of the body by aa 
institution at the disposal of ordinary practitioners. 





SAUCY JACK OF LANCASTER. 


URKE, in a famous speech on Financial Reform, com- 
plains of the difficulties he encountered in cutting 
down Government expenditure. No matter how pressing 
the need for reform, no matter how urgent or how patent 
is the necessity for economy, as soon as some definite 
step towards the desired end is proposed, “up jumps saucy 
Jack of Lancaster” and forbids the whole transaction. One 
Government official will not allow another to economize. 
That is as true to-day as it was a bundred years ago. Saucy 
Jack of Lancaster has survived Burke. He will possibly 
survive a later generation, for when public officials have the 
public purse-strings to pull they may be transparently honest 
and absurdly extravagant at the same time. They may even 
be careful and economical to the last degree in the spending 
of money on behalf of their own department, and yet be 
willing that other officials in other departments should be far 
less devoted to the public interest than they are themselves. 
This, perhaps, is due to the fact that official nature is also 
human nature; but it is a circumstance which considerably 
affects the public pocket. 

Take a case in point, which is the possibility or oppor- 
tunity of acquiring economically for the nation or ita 
museums such works of art or valuable specimens as 
may come into the market. Take in particular the case 
when the nation, as potential buyer, is brought into business 
relations with a Government department as seller. Sup- 
pose that some Government department or public authority 
finds itself in possession of some art treasure which it 
cannot keep, owing, for instance, to the demolition of some 
part of its property. Suppose that the demolished property 
contains a fine specimen of some particular kind of work— 
a beautiful mantelpiece, perhaps, or some magnificent wood 
panelling, or a valuable piece of furniture, or a painting, 
or a statue. The ordinary man would imagine that in 
these circumstances the mantelpiece or panelling or fur- 
niture would be handed over, or at all events offered, to 
whatever public museum or picture gallery might be appro- 
priate—the South Kensington Museum, the British Museum, 
the London Museum, and soon. But that, strange as it may 
seem, is not necessarily the case. Take, for instance, the 
notorious case of the sale by the Port of London Authority 
a few months ago of the fittings of the splendid old houses 
on Tower Hill now in course of demolition. In spite of the 
most earnest appeals addressed to the leading members 
of the Port Authority, no more notice is taken of the South 
Kensington or the British Museums than of the Vatican or the 
picture galleries of Honolulu. There is no question of prefer- 
ential treatment, as you would naturally suppose would be the 
case. What that means those who have experience of 
public departments and the resources of private bidders 
may easily imagine. Possibly the work of art is lost to 
the country because the museums did not know it was 
for sale; possibly because the finances of public museums 
are not inexhaustible, some valuable specimen goes to a private 
buyer at less than its value, the museum having been unable 
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to bid high enough. In each case the public is the sufferer; 
one public official will not help another in a different depart- 
ment, and saucy Jack of Lancaster gets his way once more, 
with the results to which we have become accustomed. 

The foregoing is one reason why things are lost to the 
nation. Another reason is to be found in the extraordinary 
difficulties and delays that the museums have to encounter 
before they can spend the very limited funds allotted to them 
by the State, with the result that more often than not the 
small seller, rather then wait while Jeave is being granted to 
release the sum necessary for the purchase of his possession, 
sells it to the first to offer him ready money for it. Supposing 
the work of art in question to be one particularly desirable 
for the national collections, and that the man with a longer 
purse purchases it and offers it for sale to a museum, he knows 
that he must be prepared to wait for months while the decision 
of the authorities is being arrived at (always with the chance 
that the purchase may after all fall through). He not unnato- 
rally demands a price far greater than that for which the 
nation might originally have obtained it. Though the treasure 
may subsequently be procured, the public have to pay more and 
saucy Jack of Lancaster is once more successful! Methods 
such as these, unfortunate in the case of the British Museum 
and its antiquities for which there are fewer competitors, often 
result disastrously to the interests of the National Gallery 
and the other museums in pursuit of treasures such as 
pictures, furniture, china, &c., which anyone desires to 
possess. 

The reason why furniture in particular, of all works 
of art, is likely to be lost to this country when it is 
put up for sale is that there is at present an extremely 
keen demand for English furniture abroad. This point 
is well brought out in a very interesting article by Mr. 
Percy MacQuoid, which appears in Country Life of April 26th. 
Mr. MacQuoid’s subject is “A Gift of English Furniture to 
the Nation,” and he describes the fortunes of some exception- 
ally fine Georgian panelling which has recently been presented 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum by the National Art- 
Collections Fund, acting in concert with several private sub- 
scribers. This panelling came from 27 Hutton Garden, E.C., 
a fine house which was pulled down in 1907. The house was 
built in 1729-30, and was panelled throughout; latterly it had 
been converted to the use of the Orthopaedic Hospital, and 
the room which is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
was the finest in the building. It is panelled in yellow pine, 
carved in the rich detail characteristic of the style of the 
period, and is supposed to be the work of James Gibbs, the 
famous architect of the churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and 
3t. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and of the Radcliffe Library at 
Oxford. Gibbs’s interiors have been described as second only 
to those of Wren, and his work would in any case be worthy 
of the most careful preservation. But what lends particular 
value to the generosity of the private subscribers and the work 
of the National Art-Collections Fund is the fact that, as 
Mr. MacQuoid points out, there is an increasing demand 
on all sides for the best English furniture. “The public 
have probably scarcely realized,” writes Mr. MacQuoid, “the 
immense rapidity with which valuable English furniture is 
leaving the country, never to return; and it will be little 
less than a revelation to most people to learn that an 
increasing quantity of the finest English things is being 
exported year by year, not only to the United States, 
the chief buyers, but also to South America, and that the 
Continent of Europe likewise has entered into the competition. 
Berlin and Vienna have awakened to the charm of our English 
things. Paris, too, though possessing beautiful native furni- 
ture, has returned the compliment we formerly paid her, and 
now is bitten with the gotit anglais.” Obviously this means 
not only that there will be increasing competition for the 
limited number of really fine pieces which remain, but also 
that the prices to be paid for them in the future will be 
correspondingly higher. The national collection of English 
furniture at South Kensington should be, its lovers contend 
one of the chief glories of the museum. This collection, as 
Mr. MacQuoid points out, is still sadly deficient. 

That being so, clearly there is the more need for vigilance 
and care on the part of public departments who may have 
at their disposal valuable objects, like, for instance, the 
superb panelled room with its Grinling Gibbons carving 
and painted ceiling erected in the time of William III. 











for the New River Company as the Board Room of their 
offices at Clerkenwell. The reservoirs in a few years’ time 
will be filled in and the offices pulled down. Will the 
Metropolitan Water Board, the custodians of this treasure, 
then allow the nation at large to have full possession 
of it? Such vigilance should be at least equal in inten- 
tion and effect to the generosity of the private individuals 
who make munificent gifts to the nation, and to the 
public spirit displayed on occasion by private traders 
who have works of art in their possession for which they know 
they can command a high price. In the case of the Hatton 
Garden room, the panelling was offered to the museum by its 
owners, Messrs. White, Allom and Co., the well-known firm of 
decorators, on what Mr. MacQuoid describes as “very generous 
terms.” But if it is possible for an English business firm to 
offer valuable work to a museum on generous terms, there ig 
far more need for public officials dealing with public property 
to be careful that no one gets the benefit of their dealing but 
the public whom they serve and by whom they are paid. One 
of the difficulties of the situation, no doubt, is the impasse 
brought abont by the fact that what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business ; that, for example, we possess no Minister 
of Fine Arts, especially appointed and qualified to supervise 
purchases of works of art for the nation. But that situation 
need not be made worse by the action of individual officials. 
It is made worse when nobody’s business becomes everybody's 
business, and an absurd interdepartmental jealousy turns 
each official in turn into a Jack of Lancaster saucier 
than his neighbour. Meanwhile, lacking a Minister qualified 
to deal with Jack as he should be dealt with, we may 
notice yet once more a successful achievement of the 
National Art-Collections Fund. It is a society which does 
for the nation what only private enterprise and energy 
can do in acquiring valuable work at the right time and 
in the right way. It must meet more often with Jacks of 
Lancaster than other societies less determined and less single- 
minded in serving the public without reward except that of 
public approval and gratitude, and it deserves for that reason 
alone the generous help of private subscribers. We trust 
that those of our readers who desire to make our museums 
worthy of the nation, but who have not yet given their 
support to the Fund, will do so. There is no need for people 
to imagine that they must give in hundreds or not at all. 
Annual guinea subscriptions are most useful. We need only 
add that the address of the Secretary of the Fund is Queen 
Anne’s Chambers, Tothill Street, London, 8.W. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 

THE PROFESSIONS AND ACTIONS OF THE 

GOVERNMENT. 
[To Tue Epiror or Taz “Srectator.”’) 
S1r,—The contrast exposed by you between the professions and 
actions of the Government is illustrated in the case of the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill, both in regard to the way in 
which it is forced through Parliament and to the provisions of 
the measure. 

1. According to the professions of the Government this is 
not a measure to which it ought to apply its power under 
the Parliament Act to evade an appeal to the country. The 
Prime Minister repeatedly declared during the debates on that 
Act that it was not intended to override public opinion, and 
the Colonial Secretary last January made the same profession 
in more specific terms. His words were :— 

“If this House were, without any public discussion, without any 
electoral authority, suddenly to introduce . . . a policy which few 
people believe commands any considerable amount of popular 
assent, I think they will be taking a course of action such as was 
never contemplated by the authors or supporters of the Parlia- 
ment Act.” 

During the last general election no Cabinet Minister discussed 
Welsh Disestablishment in a single speech or mentioned it in 
his election address, and only thirteen Liberal candidates in 
England and Wales—four in England and nine in Wales— 
referred to it at all in their election addresses. Even the 
Chairman of the Welsh Parliamentary Party, Sir D. Brynmor 
Jones, M.P., fails to claim that this Bill “ commands any con- 
siderable amount of popular assent,” for he sorrowfully 
confessed in an interview reported in the South Wales Daily 
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News on December. 26th, 1912, that the Bill had met with 
“the determined objection of a section of the Liberal Party 
and the lukewarmness of nearly the whole.” The action of 
the Government in using its power under the Parliament Act 
to force the Welsh Disestablisbment Bill through Parliament 
is therefore directly contrary to its professions. This contra- 
diction in the case of a Bill arousing strong religious feelings 
of repugnance is 80 scandalous as to warrant Mr. Bonar Law’s 
warning to the Government on November 28th last :— 
“What is the value of your Welsh Disestablishment if the 
verdict of the next election is against you? ... Does anyone 
doubt that if after you have carried that measure the election is 
against you . . . the first Act of the new Parliament would be to 
reverse what you are doing now? What do you gain? You will 
have increased immensely sectarian bitterness, which on religious 
questions all over Great Britain was dying down. You will have 
increased it, and have increased it for nothing, because you will 
not have gained your object.” 

9, According to the professions of the Government upon the 
subject of Home Rule, a Bill specially affecting any part of 
the United Kingdom ought to be in accord with the views 
of the majority of the representatives of that part in the 
House of Commons. The part of the kingdom specially 
affected by this Bill is not Wales alone, but England and Wales 
together, for it is essentially a measure for the dismember- 
ment of the Church of England, and, as has been admitted by 
several Cabinet Ministers, a measure for its piecemeal dis- 
establishment and disendowment. It is a flank attempt to lay 
down in advance the terms of English disendowment. The 
Weslminster Gazette on December 2lst last reminded Liberal 
members who felt that “it will look mean to take an 
intrinsically small sum ” from the four poorest dioceses of the 
Charch of England, that— 

“Needless to say, if there were nothing but money at stake we 
should be quite willing to see the Welsh Church left in possession 
of every penny which it now possesses. But very large issues will 
arise if ever the time comes when the Welsh precedent is quoted 
for an English Disestablishment Bill.” 

The division lists show that as far as the votes of the 
Parliamentary representatives of England and Wales together, 
apart from Scotland and Ireland, are concerned, there was a 
majority against the Government of twenty-four on the first 
reading, of sixteen on the second reading, while on the third 
reading the votes from England and Wales together were 
equally divided. When the terms of disendowment came to 
be discussed in Committee the Parliamentary representatives 
of England and Wales taken together gave a majority against 
the Government of forty-two for leaving the Church all its 
endowments except tithe, of twenty-seven for leaving the 
Church its glebe, of fifty-two for giving compensation to 
curates, while on Report the majority from England and 
Wales against the Government for leaving the Church its 
glebes went up to fifty-two. On these four crucial divisions 
upon the terms of Disendowment, primarily for Wales but 
ultimately for England, the Government was saved from 
defeat solely by the votes of Irish Nationalists, whose numbers, 
according to the Home Rule Bill, are to be largely reduced at 
the end of this Parliament. The use of Irish Nationalist 
votes to dictate the terms of the piecemeal disendowment of 
the Church of England against a substantial majority of the 
Parliamentary representatives of England and Wales taken 
together is a particularly audacious instance of the cynical 
zontempt of the Government for its own professions of policy. 

3. The Government cannot escape from the moral obloquy 
of its own contradictions upon the pretext, manifestly opposed 
to common sense, that the terms of disendowment in this 
mean little Bill do not concern England but only Wales. In 
Clause 3 of the Irish Home Rule Bill the Government pro- 

fesses to prohibit a local majority in Ireland, even under Home 
Rule, from depriving any church of its lawful endowments. 
It will not do for the Government, therefore, to apply to 
Welsh Disendowment the excuse of a Welsh majority, which 
is only plausible in regard to Welsh Disestablishment by 
itself. The recent utterances of Welsh disestablishers have 
made this shuffling especially discreditable. One prominent 
Welsh member has said that “the only sort of programme 
worth having” is “a programme with money at the back of 
it,” while another prominent Welsh member has roundly 
declared that “disestablishment without disendowment is not 
worth asking for, much less fighting for,” because it would be 
an “anaemic policy” and an “academical and infinitesimal 








reform,” i.c.,a very little thing which would do nobody any 
good. A deputation of sixteen Welsh ministers of religion 
escorted by a layman, presuming to speak officially on behalf 
of Welsh Nonconformists, warned Mr. McKenna last week 
that “rather than agree to any further modifications they 
would see the Bill dropped.” It is fair to Welsh Non- 
conformists, in the light of this new departure, to observe 
that the support of a large and growing number of thoughtful 
men among them, who intensely dislike the idea of the secu- 
larization of religious endowments, has been obtained for 
this agitation on the pretence that it was primarily an 
agitation, as in a former generation it was, for “ the liberation 
of the Church from State control” and for “religious 
equality.” The concentration at the present time of all the 
energies of the Welsh promoters of this Bill upon secularizing, 
at the expiration of vested interests, all ancient Welsh 
religious endowments without leaving to the cause of religion 
any fragment of them as a memorial of ancient Welsh piety 
lands the Government, if it continues to plead a Welsh 
majority in justification of this Bill, in flagrant contra- 
diction to its profession of the relation of its Home Rule 
policy to the security of religious endowments. The other 
reasons advanced in favour of the disendowment clauses of 
this Bill by members of the Government were so chaotic and 
contradictory of each other that it is plain they were mere 
excuses for action dictated by the political exigencies of a 
coalition Government in a tight place. Cabinet Ministers 
contradicted not only each other, but also themselves. Mr. 
Lloyd George contradicted Mr. Asquith. Lord Crewe and 
Sir John Simon threw over Mr. McKenna, who shifted his 
own ground, while, as Lord Hugh Cecil observed, to analyse 
Mr. Lloyd George’s contradictory arguments is “to navigate 
chaos.” 

4, According to Mr. Lloyd George, the Government appointed 
the Royal Commission in 1906 because “the evidence and 
facts collected and sifted carefully by the Royal Commis- 
sion... would be accepted by English public opinion as 
more or less settling the dispute.” The Bill, however, is to 
be forced through Parliament without giving English public 
opinion a chance of declaring its mind upon it in the light of 
the Commission’s Report, which was not published in time 
to have any effect on the last general election. The Report 
makes clear that the trust property of the Church in Wales 
is insufficient for its growing work, and has been faithfully 
used during the last seventy years, in the words of Mr. 
Asquith, with “a strong spiritual devotion to the best needs 
of the Welsh people.” The Government’s Welsh Bill is, from 
the point of view of equity, in direct contradiction to the 
Report of its own Royal Commission. 

5. The professed policy of the Government is to take money 
from the rich to give to the poor. The policy of the Welsh 
Bill is the exact reverse, for it takes, at the expiration of 
vested interests, all the ancient religious endowments of the 
poorest part of the Church of England, amounting to only 
£158,000 a year in all, and gives this relatively small sum tc 
the wealthiest State in the world, whose revenue from taxation 
this year, as estimated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
comes to £195,000,000. This is why I call this Bill an 
essentially mean little Bill. In applying this religious trust 
property to education and public health, for which rates and 
taxes are available, the Government violates the fundamental 
principle of equity in regard to trust property. 

6. The Government professes to base this Bill upon the 
principle of “religious equality.” In its action, however, it 
dismembers the Church of England so as to leave the Church 
in Wales in the future the only religious body in Wales 
with its organization circumscribed by law within the 
geographical boundaries of the Principality. A Wesleyan 
Methodist witness before the Royal Commission would not 
hear of any legislative separation of the Welsh part from the 
English part of his denomination, since it would be “dis- 
astrous” to Welsh Methodists. The Welsh Federations of 
the Free Church Council rejected on May 18th, 1909, a pro- 
posal for the separation of the Welsh part from the English 
part of the National Free Church Council of England and 
Wales, inasmuch as “it would not be for the good of the 
movement in Wales to have a distinct separate Council; . . . 
nothing but good could come of the uniting of England and 
Wales in one solid force.” It is not “religious equality” for 
Parliament to inflict upon the Church a measure of dis- 
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memberment which Nonconformists would not accept for 
themselves. 

7. The Government professes to base its Welsh Bill upon 
the principle of “religious liberty.” The dismemberment of 
the Church of England by Parliament is, according to Mr. 
McKenna, of the “essence” of his Bill. Lord St. Aldwyn 
justly said on October 13th, 1911: “ Parliament had the right 
it it chose to disestablish the Chureh as a whole. It had no 
moral right to divide the Church in spiritual matters into two 
bodies.” The Bishop of Oxford, in the House of Lords on 
February 12th last, described dismemberment as a proposal 
“which grossly offends the instincts and principles of Church- 
men,” and pledged himself “to wage war without truce” 
against it. It is clear beyond any dispute that “to divide the 
Church in spiritual matters into two bodies by Act of Parlia- 
ment, as this Bill does, in a way “which grossly offends the 
instincts and principles of Churchmen,” is an audacious 
violation of the fundamental principle of “religious liberty” 
fervently professed by the Government, for which no precedent 
whatever can be found either in the history of this kingdom 
or of any other civilized country in modern times.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. Sr, Davip's. 


The Palace, Abergwili. 
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LETTERS 


MR. HANDEL BOOTH AND SIR JOHN RAMSDEN: 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 

Srr,—In your current issue you use the words “ Mr. Booth’s 
attack on Sir John Ramsden fathered by the Daily News.” 
You owe me an instant apology. I have made no attack, and 
my letter to Mr. Bonar Law published weeks ago in the press 
stated that the article did not emanate from me and I only 
saw it many days after publication. As a result of my action 
on the Pontefract Rural Council, an agreement from Sir 
John’s solicitors was refused signature and the wells remain 
public property. My defence of the drinking-water supplies 
of this village was brought to a successful issue without my 
using a disparaging word of the lord of the manor. 1] 
suppose this libel on me suits some party end, and Tory papers 
will be repeating it for years to come—like the lie about the 
Attorney-General getting a favour from his brother.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. Hanpet Boots. 

Brotherton Hall. 

[We regret to have made the misstatement of fact of which 
Mr. Handel Booth complains. We owe him an apology, and 
we make it, and as amply as he can demand. We were not 
aware that he had written a letter to Mr. Bonar Law, and are 
unable to find it now, as he does not give any reference. It 
remains to point out how we were misled into thinking that 
Mr. Booth was in the last resort responsible for the attack on 
Sir John Ramsden. In the course of the Times report of the 
trial of Ramsden v. The Daily News (March 18th, 1913), the 
following passage is to be found in Mr. F. E, Smith’s opening 
speech :— 

“In the issue of the Daily News for October 22, 1912, Sir W. F. 

Barrett wrote denying the truth of the charges contained in the 
article, and on the following day a letter appeared in the paper 
signed ‘ Your Special Correspondent,’ saying that the writer had 
the authority of Mr. Handel Booth, M.P., a prominent resident of 
Brotherton, for saying that no inaccuracies were to be found in 
what he had written.” 
Are we to understand Mr. Handel Booth to mean that the 
statement of “Your Special Correspondent” in the Daily 
News was an invention? If not, what exactly does Mr. 
Handel Booth mean? We should be glad to hear from 
Mr. Booth on this point.—Ep. Spectator.) 





TO THE EDITOR. 








THE CABINET AND THE MARCONI CASE. 
(To rue Epiror or tux “ Specraror.” | 
Sir,—As an Independent in politics I have tried to keep my 
mind unbiassed in regard to this Marconi case until all the 
facts and arguments ure known. As an old lover of the 
Spectator—for some twenty-five years my Spectator has been 
my weekly enjoyment—I am surprised that you should not 
see the fallacy that runs through the whole of your argument 
in your articles of Saturday last. You accuse the Attorney- 
General of conduct inconsistent with discretion, and having 
proved—to the satisfaction of many perhaps—your charge, 











you go on to argue for the punishment of the accused, not on 
the basis of an indiscretion but of a failure in a point of 
honour of which you do not allége them to have been guilty. 
Surely it is possible to hold that the aecused committed an 
error of judgment in deciding that thongh they could not deal 
in British Marconis, they were justified in buying shares in 
the American Marconi Company, and also that that error of 
judgment is not one calling for severe censure or punishment 
Surely no one except an extreme partisan could say that such 
an error of judgment deserved to be punished by political and 
professional ruin. Yet that is what you really maintain. If 
Sir Rufus Isaacs is not fit to be a member of the Cabinet, he 
can hardly be considered fit for an appointment on the Benck, 
If Ministers are driven to condone a lower standard from this 
case, surely the cause will be the action of those who drive 
them to this course by demanding a punishment ont of all 
proportion to the indiscretion. The charges of corruption and 
dishonour have been disproved, but you demand that the 
accused should be punished as if the charge of dishonour had 
been proved.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A PouiticaL INDEPENDENT. 

[We shall not restate our arguments, but leave it to our 
readers to say whether the above letter is a fair and sufficient 
statement of our view of the case and of the consequences of 
the action deliberately taken by the two Ministers and 
declared by them and by their defenders to be wholly justi- 
fiable. We would advise “A Political Independent” to read 
the speech made by Mr. Lloyd George in the Debate in 
December 1900—a speech in which the principles which 
should guide Ministers are laid down—Ep. Spectator. | 





CAESAR’S WIFE. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—“ Hyper Criticus” will perhaps permit me to say that 
it was the second, and not the first, wife of Caesar who gave 
rise to the oft-quoted saying. Both Suetonius and Plutarch 
agree in this. Caesar refused to divorce his first wife, Cornelia, 
in spite of all the threats of Sylla. During the festival of 
Bona Dea, in connexion with which no man was allowed to be 
present, Publius Clodius, a young patrician of doubtful repn- 
tation, caused himself to be introduced in a woman’s apparel 
into the house where Pompeia, the second wife of Caesar, was 
the directress of the feast. He was discovered and turned out 
of the house. Plutarch says, “Caesar immediately divorced 
Pompeia, although he declared that he knew nothing of what 
was alleged against Clodius. As this declaration appeared 
somewhat strange, he was asked why, if that was the case, he 
had divorced his wife: ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘I would have my 
wife clear even of suspicion.’” Caesar, in order to further 
his ambitious political aims, shortly afterwards for his third 
wife, married Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso, and gave his 
own daughter, Julia, in marriage to Pompey, although she was 
betrothed to another. Cato vehemently declaimed against the 
degradation of the highest offices of the State which resulted 
from these matrimonial alliances. Our English Solomon, 
Henry VIII., had six, whilst Caesar had only three, wives, 
which in these modern times may be regarded perhaps as a 
moderate number, and as hardly entitling him to be described 
as “a very much married man.”—lI am, Bir, &c., 
Stretford. T. C. MrppLEeTon. 





[To tue Eprror ov tae “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—It was Pompeia, not Calpurnia, whom Caesar divorced. 
There are different translations regarding the historic quota- 
tion. The “ Dictionary of Quotations” gives the following as 
from Plutarch: “Caesar's wife should be above suspicion,” 
while the “ Biographie Universelle” gives, “ Que la femme de 
César ne devait pas méme étre soupgonnée.” Are these not 
slightly misleading? The writer assumed from these, as no 
doubt did others, that Caesar's wife had been calumniated, 
and was innocent. Pompeia was tried, convicted, and 
divorced. The English translation from the original Greek 
of “Plutarch’s Lives ” reads: “I would have the chastity of 
my wife free even from suspicion.” The former translations 
are not unfrequently applied to virtuous women, thus: “ The 
lady is, like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion.” The authori- 
tative version casts a doubt upon the chastity. Would the 
general translation not be more accurately rendered : “ Caesar's 
wife was not above suspicion?” A curious ethical if not 
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paradoxical point is raised by Caesar’s conduct. When called 


asa witness at the trial of Pompeia, he declared he knew 
nothing of what was alleged against Clodius, the alleged co- 
respondent, but added,’ “I would have the chastity of my wife 
free from suspicion.” These words and the petition for 
divorce show that his mind was contaminated with suspicion. 
If he had a doubt, he did not, as a judge would recommend a 
jury to do, give the accused the benefit of it. Why did Caesar, 
without ambiguity, not say he believed Pompeia guilty ? There 
is a theory.—I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas OaILvy. 


Dundee. 





[To tse Eprror or tae “ Srrcrator,.”'] 

Srr,-—Charges of plagiarism should never be lightly bandied, 
and I am far from suggesting that the author of the amusing 
dialogue on “ Caesar’s Wife,” in your issue of May 3rd, 
has consciously borrowed from any earlier writer. But the 
resemblance to a passage in the Mapoyarfyara (or “ Side- 
Relishes”) of Pseudo-Pilatus Procax, though doubtless due 
to the fortuitous convergence of two brains working at a 
distance of many centuries, is too remarkable to be over- 
looked. On turning up the dialogue between Caesar and 
Pompeia in my copy—a facsimile reprint of the noble Geneva 
Folio of 1611—I came across the following couplet :— 

Ceesar: Simpliciter non fit, Pompeia ; 

Pompeia: Crede mihi, omnes 

Nunc faciunt. 

Caesar: Uxor Caesaris haud faciet. 
Which may be roughly Englished thus :— 

Caesar: It simply isn’t done, my dear. 

Pompeia: Why, everybody's doing it! 

Caesar: No, no, my dear, not Caesar’s wife, or Caesar will be 
ruing it. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Suiitetro B. Porson. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE AND 
UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 
[To tux Eprror or THE “Srecraror.”] 

Sir,—I hope that you will find space for a correction of one 
point in your article on “Civil Fortitude,” in which you 
unwittingly do injustice both to the National Service League 
and to Lord Roberts. You write of the League asking for 
“aniversal training and universal service,” and again, of 
“every man being required to join.” I understand from your 
previous article, aptly headed “A Medley of Philosophy and 
War,” that this accurately describes your own proposal, and 
that you do not care if the result is an army far larger than 
can be needed for any war so long as it affords a school for a 
particular philosophy of duty. It is only [fair to point out 
that the National Service League only proposes to take about 
one-third of the men reaching military age, and that Lord 
Roberts in his evidence before the Norfolk Commission 
expressly refused to commit himself to the military heresy 
that a militia force, even after a training twice as long as 
that which you propose, would be sufficient to defend the 
country against a substantial invasion without the support of 
regular troops.—I am, Sir, &c., F, E. Bray. 

The Manor House, Shere, Guildford. 

[The National Service League only proposes to exempt 
those who are not physically fit or who join the regular 
forces of the nation by land or sea.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CRIME OF SLAVERY. 
(To tue Eprror oy tae “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—In your issue of May 10th Mr. Ludovici seeks to show 
that slavery need not always call for condemnation. He says 
that the ancient Greek knew, and that some modern Orientals 
still know, how to make slaves happy and well off. I know 
nothing of the modern Oriental on the Persian Gulf; but in 
regard to the ancient Greek I should like to refer him to 
Professor Gilbert Murray's “ Rise of the Greek Epic.” There 
Professor Murray writes :— 

“The Greeks are not characteristically slave-holders. The 
Greeks are characteristically the first human beings who felt a 
doubt or scruple about slavery ; who were troubled in mind by it, 
who thought, wrote, schemed, in the face—as far as we can judge 
—of absolutely overmastering social needs, to be rid of it, some 
two thousand years before it was abolished in Europe. I do not 
refer specially to the efforts of isolated reformers. ‘The Cynics, 
we know, condemned slavery root and branch. The Stoics and 
tertain religious organizations from the fourth century onward 


refused to recognize its existence, and professed to count 
all men free. Euripides was troubled by it, and can scarcely 
get the subject off his mind. The sophist Alcidamas 
seems to have made a preaching tour round the Peloponnese 
to induce all states to combine in a general emancipation; 
and, curiously enough, was not murdered. But the tone of the 
non-reforming writers is equally interesting as evidence. Homer, 
though, of course, no thought of doing without slaves ever crosses 
his horizon, speaks always of slaves with a half-puzzled tender- 
ness. Slavery is to him a terrible thing that may happen to any 
man, and will take away half his manhood.” 


Professor Murray concludes as follows :— 


“In Greece alone men’s consciences were troubled by slavery, 
and right down through the centuries of decadence, when the 
industrial slave system ruled everywhere, her philosophers never 
entirely ceased protesting against what must have se2med an 
accepted and inevitable wrong.” 


It is, of course, true that in Athens many slaves were sur- 
prisingly well treated, but even in Athens slaves saved their 
money in order to purchase their freedom. 


“To slaves and prisoners at all times liberty, even liberty te 
starve, has loomed in the distance as the only good. Fifth- 
century Athens was surely no exception to this rule.”—Zimmern’s 
“Greek Commonwealth.” 


I should also like to remind Mr. Ludovici of the silver mines 
at Laurion, and to the account of them which is contained in 
the “ Greek Commonwealth” :— 


“The underground work was entirely in the hands of slaves, 
who were thus altogether cut off from the society of free men. The 
work was carried on either in pits and shafts orin galleries. Some 
2,000 shafts and 80 to 100 miles of galleries have been discovered. 
The shafts are generally deep, in some cases as deep as 250 feet, 
the sides are smooth and'almost vertical, with ledges for ladders, 
and the expert who examined them calculates that with two work- 
men to each shaft they would be dug out at the rate of 16 feet per 
month. But most of the work was done in galleries. These 
galleries are winding, folloging the vein of the ore, and are kept 
very narrow, partly to save the trouble of propping, partly to 
obtain quick results. They are generally 2 to 3 feet high and 
2 to 3 feet broad; ventilation was provided by occasional air- 
shafts. As the galleries were quite dark the miners worked with 
small clay lamps, for which niches were made in the rock; these 
remained alight for ten hours, and almost certainly marked the 
length of the daily shift. It is calculated that a workman could 
dig about 12 yards of rock in a month of daily shifts. They 
worked in chains and almost naked, and were branded with their 
master’s stamp. In order to increase the rate of production work 
was continued without interruption night and day. 

It will be noticed at once how very closely this labour system 
corresponds to the conditions with which we have already become 
acquainted on the tropical plantations. Unskilled underground 
mining is in fact a class of work which lends itself most con- 
veniently to the perfect form of chattel slavery.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., AtFrrep T. DumMBELL. 
Runnymede, Riverbank Road, Heswall. 





(To tux Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—With reference to “Selim’s” letter in the Spectator of 
May 10th: the law of slavery had made Onesimus Philemon’s 
slave. He had defrauded Philemon by theft, and had run 
away. St. Paul converted him to Christianity, and returned 
him to his master with a letter asking him to forgive him his 
theft and so receive him back as afriend. Did St. Paul by 
this act either approve of or condemn slavery? Would he, 
being a follower of Christ, who never taught social reform 
but reform of each individual heart, have interfered in the 
social law of slavery P—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. C. 





DIVINITY DEGREES AT OXFORD. 
(To raz Eprron or tus “Srectaror.” } 
Srr,—As an interested lay spectator of the discussion which 
has recently arisen around the question of the University 
Divinity degrees, may I, while largely agreeing with your 
attitude on the subject, venture to touch on a point which 
appears not to have received much attention? The proposal 
was, in respect to Oxford Divinity degrees, to remove 
denominational barriers and to place the honour within reach 
of all who wish to attain it. But to realize this object an 
alteration was to be made in the form of the degrees. The 
word Sacra was to be omitted, and Theologia substituted for 
Sacra Theologia. Well, a value certainly appears to be placed 
on the Sacra, and its removal would, in the eyes of many, 
lessen the value of the degree. Thus Nonconformists (whom 
this change was designed to benefit) were not to be allowed to 
have the degree in its original form: it was only to be put 
within their reach after an alteration which would, rightly or 








wrongly, in the opinion of many, devaluate the bonour. Ia 
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effect, it was said to Nonconformists: “You may have the 
degrees, but we cannot give them to you on the same terms 
as those on which Anglicans have hitherto held them.” This 
seems hardly satisfactory to some of us who wish to see such 
offers made in a manner consistent with that spirit of 
ungualified generosity towards Nonconformists which is so 
frequently and ably advocated in the Spectator. Hoping 
to hear your opinion on this point,—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lay ONLOOKER. 





CONSUMPTION AND THE RATEPAYER. 
[To tne Epiror or THE “Spectator.” 
§1r,—Briefly I will place before your readers this case, which 
is known to me intimately: A working man has been for 
three years under excellent care at a large Poor Law infirmary. 
His case was considered and still is hopeless, but through 
good food and treatment he has lived and is much better. 
Now the infirmary is overflowing with patients, and his wife 
must bring him home to-day. ‘‘ Home” consists of two base- 
ment kitchens, occupied by his wife, his son aged sixteen, his 
daughter aged eighteen, and three children under school age. 
The working members of the family, with some Poor Law 
relief in food, have managed to keep the home together; they 
are industrious and steady. But the man has been kept for 
three years at a rate of 10s. a week; he is still weak, and it 
is impossible to see what good has been done, unless the 
prolongation of life itself, if he now must return to crowded 
rooms and poor food. Above all, there is the serious possi- 
bility of his communicating his disease at this stage to some 
of his family. Ratepayers are highly rated in the district 
to which the man belongs, and it seems unfortunate that local 
authorities cannot agree to deal sensibly with a case so long 
kept alive at the expense of a number of people, many of 
whom are quite poor themselves. As regards the prevention 
of consumption, what little the public learn is made absurd 
by the decision as regards this poor man: (1) He is sent toa 
crowded home with young children, and he is by no means 
eured, and never will be. (2) If it was worth while keeping 
him for three years at the public expense well fed and in 
excellent surroundings, I feel the money expended has either 
been wasted or he should have been kept longer or passed into 
the hands of a local authority which has power to help both 
with food and by inspection; at least, a separate room should 
be secured for him and some plan made for separate washing 
of his clothes. We heard much of voluntary help in the 
Poor Law Commission Majority Report. Could there be a 
better way of strengthening Guardians’ hands than by having 
a Consumption Committee formed in each Borough Council 
area; the few now at work show what can be done P—I am, 
Bir, &c., J. Witson. 
10 South Hill Park Gardens, Hampstead. 





RIFLE RANGES AND INCOME TAX. 
{To Tue Epiror or tHe “Spectrator.”’] 
Srr,—As a reader of the Spectator,I am aware of the great 
interest you take in all that concerns the defence of the 
country. I therefore venture to ask you, if possible, to use 
your influence in favour of getting exemption from income 
tax for all miniature rifle ranges, &c., in this country. As 
these are mostly provided by private individuals, and are 
doing the work which the Government ought to do in training 
men and boys to shoot, it seems unfair that the Government 
should make a pecuniary profit on them by charging income 
tax. Mr. Peto asked a question in the House on April 30th, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that “ minia- 
ture rifle ranges and Scouts’ halls are assessable to income 
tax whether vested in trustees or not. I do not see my 
way to acting on the suggestion contained in the last 
part of the question.” Mr. Peto, it is stated, will put down 
an amendment to the Revenue Bill, exempting such buildings 
from income tax. Any interest the press will take in the 
matter will be of great assistance. My interest in this 
question arises from the fact that Iam president of a minia- 
ture rifle range (twenty-five yards) and hall which I am 
building for my Boy Scouts. The range is affiliated to the 
Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs. I know that in most cases 
these rifle clubs are poor, and that they could extend their 
work most usefully by means of the money now paid for 
income tax, and it is in their interest that I think it well 


DISTRICT NURSES AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 
[To tax Epiror or tue “Srecraronr.”’] 
Srr,—In my part of the country a district nurse has for some 
time been employed, supported by charitable subscriptions, 
supplemented by a contribution of 7s. 6d. by each patient in 
maternity cases. Under the Insurance Act such cases receive 
a payment of 30s. each, but the beneficiaries show no inclina- 
tion to devote any part of this to increasing their contribution, 
On the other hand, many of the previous “ charitable” con- 
tributors are no longer prepared to subscribe to the 
maintenance of the nurse in addition to paying insurance 
for their servants. The result, as regards the nurse, is that 
that estimable lady is likely to fall between two stools and her 
services to be lost to the district. I do not say it is anybody's 
fault—nothing ever is; but there we are, or, rather, there we 
sha’n’t be long. This may be a sufficiently typical case to 
interest your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rusticus ADMIRANS, 


WOMEN CO-OPERATIVE FARMERS. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Following upon the interesting article which appeared 
in your issue of April 26th, entitled, “Eggs, Co-operation and 
the Future,” it may interest some of your readers to hear 
of a colony of women farmers recently started near Heathfield, 
Sussex. The value of co-operation, which means, as Mr. Ewart 
so clearly points out, not only the collective possession of the 
means to produce, and of the collective disposal of the pro. 
duce itself, but also the technical combination between the 
specialized branches, has been recognized by this’ pioneer 
colony of “ Women Co-operative Farmers.” Although the 
land was only acquired by the company last October, nine 
small-holders have already been started, and four pupils are 
being trained on that part of the land which is being developed 
by the company for demonstration purposes. Small-holdings 
can be rented with fixity of tenure, a certain number of 
bungalows have been and are being erected, and accommoda- 
tion is also offered in the farmhouse for those women who 
require only a small portion of land. Implements and labour 
can be hired, and all goods can be bought and sold through 
the society if desired. It is hoped that this colony will only 
be the beginning of a series of similar colonies throughout the 
country, which will encourage on co-operative lines the inten- 
sive cultivation of the land.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. M. Emerson, Managing Director. 
Women Co-operative Farmers, Ltd., 
Heathfield, Sussex. 








THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN GERMANY. 
[To THe Eprror or THe “Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—In reviewing Professor Usher’s book entitled “Pan- 
Germanism” you remark that he does not evince “a close 
personal acquaintance with Germany and Germans.” In 
order to acquire this I would commend Rudolph Stratz’s 
most interesting new novel, entitled “Seine englische Frau” 
(Stuttgart and Berlin, 1913. Cotta), in which we find, stated 
by a leading German writer, not merely the essential differ- 
ences between life in Germany and England, but also the 
reasons why Germans have taken umbrage at the policy of 
Britain. The novelist is also an extremely fair critic, and 
refers, with occasional touches of satire, to details of German 
life which those of us who have lived in Germany know to be 
true. Take, for example, this outburst of “the English wife” 
when her husband, a lieutenant in the German army, urges 
her to return with him from England to Germany at the 
termination of his leave: “Germany is a dreadful country. 
The men drink beer and the women coffee. When I go to 
the post office the officials are rude tome. When I travel by 
railway the officials are also rude tome. WhenI go to the 
public park and step on the grass the park officer comes and 
shouts at me. No one makes room for me politely in the 
street. Oh, it is no country fora lady!” Of course, there is 
exaggeration here, but still there is more than one grain of 
truth.—I am, Sir, &c., RauPH RICHARDSON. 


Woodburne, Ceres, Fife. 





SOCIALISM AND CHARACTER. 
[To rue Epiror or Tue “ Sprecraror.”’] : 
Sir,—In an interesting though unfavourable review of my 





worth while to press for exemption.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 





recent book, “Socialism and Character,” your reviewer has 
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conveyed a wrong idea of my meaning. by- inadvertently 
misquoting my word “current” as “ modern in my state- 
ment that the religion of the future will be remote from 
“the crass tritheism of current orthodoxy.” All the argu- 
ments in this part of the book are directed to show that 
modern orthodoxy at its best is not crass at all. But I should 
suppose that few orthodox clergymen would deny that 
“current” or popular orthodoxy, as illustrated for instance 
by Salvation Army hymns, does express crass tritheism as 
distinguished from a true Trinitarian faith. In regard to 
your reviewer's assertion (asserting is a game at which two 
can play) that no State Socialism can arrive “as the satis- 
faction of a deep desire,” might I venture to quote Matthew 
Arnold, whose ideal of a State which should be “ the organ of 
right reason ” and of the enlightened common will has not yet 
been abandoned by democratically minded people, to say nothing 
of Socialists? He tells us that culture is the chief enemy of 
anarchy precisely because of “the great hopes and designs 
for the State which culture teaches us to nourish.” Of course, 
it is Arnold’s State which we Socialists keep so persistently 
and platonically in mind, not the bureaucratic mechanism 
feared by your reviewer. In proportion as the State, accord- 
ing to Arnold's phrase, becomes the image of “ our best self,” 
we believe that the distinction between “self-imposed” and 
“State-imposed” restrictions on which your reviewer lays 
much stress, will tend to vanish. As for “altering human 
nature,” my “ bland admission,” as the reviewer calls it, that 
Socialism involves the process simply echoes the admission of 
history, if you care to put the matter that way. The human 
nature of Woodrow Wilson is decidedly altered from that of 
a savage chief, and demands different social forms in which to 
express itself.—I am, Sir, Xc., Viva D. Scupper. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
April 23rd, 1913. 





THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
[To rue Epiror or tux “ Srectator,”) 
Srr,—Your reviewer may well say that Mr. Grundy’s version 
of the Greek epitaph—ascribed to Plato—on a shipwrecked 
mariner— 
“ A sailor's tomb am I; o’er there a yokel’s tomb there be; 

For Hades lies below the earth as well as neath the sea ”— 
“somewhat grates on the Englishear.” The latter part of the 
first line is downright bad grammar—unless, indeed, a realistic 
imitation of the “yokel’s” dialect was intended. Minor 
blemishes are the pseudo-poetical “o’er there” for the collo- 
quial “over there” (as in “that girl over there with the 
flaming red hair”), and the use of the two different words 
“below” and “’neath” where there is no difference of 
meaning. Wellesley’s “Anthologia Polyglotta” contains 
translations of the epigram into Latin, Italian, German, and 
English—none very good. By the way, why does your critic 
ina previous paragraph render fov@a an3dév “the dun nightin- 
gale”? Surely Swinburne’s word (“tawny body and sweet 
small mouth ”) is better.—I am, Sir, &c., C. L. D. 





“ROSA ROSARUM.” 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Pectator,”’] 

Sir,—Lovers of the Greek Anthology will read “ C.’s” paper 
in your last number with much pleasure. May I offer a 
criticism of the two versions of the “ Rosa” which he praises 
highly, though with some reservation? It runs :— 

h 7a pdba, poddercay Exes xdpiv’ GAA Ti mwAcCis; 

caurhy, } Ta pdda, He Tvvaupdrepa ; 
Robert Browning describes free translations as “ pretty lies.” 
Now Mr. Pott’s eight-line version of this two-line original is 
pretty enough, but besides, as “ C.” says, introducing “ fresh 
matter,” it sacrifices the terseness and directness of the 
Greek, and might be more truly headed, “ Suggested by a 
piece in the Greek Anthology.” Dr. Grundy promises to be as 
“literal” as possible, and he writes :— 

“ Hail, thou who hast the roses, thou hast the rose’s grace ! 

But sellest thou the roses, or e’en thine own fair face ? ” 
Pretty again, but observe that the third alternative in the 
long-drawn-out 4% cuvaupsrepa, just one-quarter of the entire 
couplet, is suppressed. Perhaps, too, both versions are too 
sentimental. How would this do?— 


“O thou that criest roses, and art thyself a rose, 
Dost sell thyself, or only them, or thy fair self with those ?” 


In Dr. Grundy’s other version a slight change would 
remove the jarring effect of which “C.” justly complains, 
thus :— 

“A sailor's tomb am I; o’er there a yokel’s tomb you sez. . « 
(for “there be”). Better still, “a husbandman's you see”; 
for a yewpyés need not be a yokel.”—I am, Sir, Xe. 

W. A. O. 


P.S.—Grotius gives “ ista rosas clamans,” &c, 


” 





SOME HAMPSTEAD BIRDS. 
(To tux Epitor or tue “Srecraror."’] 
Sir,—Having tried for many years, and owing to the stupidity 
of gamekeepers always failed, to hear in a small Suffolk 
village the hoot of the brown owl, once so common there, it 
was a real pleasure to be awakened the other night by one of 
these birds on the elms at the top of Fitzjohn’s Avenue. 
Hampstead has changed much since the advent of the Tube, 
and as I listened to our friend on the elms I wondered if a pair 
of sedge warblers still breed on the low pond at Golders Green, 
though I rather fancy this beautiful little home was marked 
“To Let” when one of these birds was found dead on the 
roof of the Agricultural Hall, Islington, in 1906. Are the 
fields of Parliament Hill still sprinkled for a day or two in 
spring and autumn with the little wheatears? Is the Viaduct 
Pond ever visited by a stray kingfisher in the early mornings, 
the Leg of Mutton by flocks of wagtuils at sundown in 
winter? Can those who take a winter walk to the Garden 
Suburb still flush a snipe in the low meadows of North End 
or a partridge to skim the golf links to the Finchley Meadows. 
Standing by the White Stone Pond, looking west, I am told 
that if I am lucky, particularly on Sunday, one may catch 
the sight of a small object in the sky which the paper next 
day will describe as a Bleriot monoplane or something equally 
beloved of the modern world, but I wonder if one can still see 
in the evening time that stately fisherman, the heron, pass 
across to the hills, finishing a day at the Hampstead ponds 
with a visit to Hendon or Ruislip water.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hampstead, H. M. Bippex.. 





BARK-STRIPPING BIRDS. 
(To tux Epiton or tus “Srecraror.”’} 
S1r,—The small bird to which your correspondent refers must 
be, I think, Certhia familiaris, the “tree-creeper.” At my old 
home in Herefordshire it was very common, and went by the 
name of “ Tommy Scrawler.” For five consecutive years a pair 
built their nest in a hole—the opening of which was too small 
to be used by starlings—in the trunk of an apple tree in a 
cider orchard. Every spring, accompanied by my son, a 
schoolboy who collected birds’ eggs, 1 visited this nest and 
took one egg to add to our collection. We made a miniature 
butterfly net, small enough to insert into the hole and scoop 
down to the bottom. On our first visit, finding no egg, we 
cleared out the nest in order to take stock of the materials. 
They were as follows: Ist, quantities of dried oak leaves; 
2nd, small pieces of lime bark; 3rd, scrapings of the inside of 
the hole in the tree. I presume that the pieces of bark were 
used for two purposes: Ist, in order to bring the nest up 
to the desired level, and, 2nd, to act as drainage (nests 
in hollow trees are often very damp). The second year, 
undeterred by our “spring-cleaning,” the tree-creepers made 
another nest. This time at the first dip of our small net we 
brought up a speckled egg. The rest were left undisturbed 
and eventually hatehed out. Every succeeding spring we 
visited the nest and fished for an egg, more in order to con- 
vince ourselves that the “ tree-creepers” had taken up their 
old quarters than to add to our collection. In time the parent 
birds became fairly tame, so that I wus enabled at my last 
visit to photograph them at a fair distance. One is in the act 
of entering the hole with the food, the other remaining on 
guard on a branch above.—I am, Sir, &c., 
KATHARINE RADCLIFFE COOKE, 

27 West Hill, Huddersfield. 


[To tue Epitor ov Tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—I was living last year in a house where there was a 
rookery in the garden. Some lime trees grew close up to the 
windows, and I used frequently to watch the rooks peeling off 
the bark in long strips. They carried these away to their 





nests: the imeide of the bark of a lime tree is white, soft, and 
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fibrous in texture, and it may be that the birds use only this 
in building, discarding the outer rind. Unfortunately I am 
not sufficiently agile to climb up and ascertain whether this 
be so. Perhaps, again, there are insects inside the bark, and 
this may be the cause of the stripping operations; but that 
rooks were responsible there is, at least in this case, no doubt 
whatever.—I am, Sir, &c., B. W. Bentinck. 
Alton House, Alton, Hants, 





(To tus Epitor oy tue “Sprectator.”’] 
‘Srr,—The birds referred to by your correspondent, Mr. F. W-. 
Thoyts, in your issue of May 10th, were probably tree 
sparrows. I have seen one of these birds strip bark from a 
tree and carry the strips to its nest, which in this case was in 
the stump of an adjoining willow tree. They always, I believe, 
-build in holes of trees.—I am, Sir, &c., H. V. Knox. 
8 Crick Road, Oxford. 





THE PAGAN TRIBES OF BORNEO. 
[To rug Epiror or tHe “Srectator."’] 
Srr,—I have not yet read “The Pagan Tribes of Borneo” (by 
Charles Hose, D.Sc., and Wm. McDougall, M.B., F.R.S.), but 
I read the review of the book which appeared in the Spectator 
dated April 26th. The reviewer writes: “It is interesting to 
be told that the Ibans have made, from the substantive butong 
{a bird), a verb bebutong (to bird), z.e., to take omens of any 
kind, whether from bird or beast.” As far as I know, the 
only word used by the Sea Dyaks or Iban of Borneo for 
“bird” is burong, not butong, and the verb meaning “to take 
omens” is beburong and not bebutong. Can any of your 
veaders throw any light on this matter?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwin H. Gomes 
(Author of “ Seventeen Years Among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo”). 
Upper Norwood. 
[On referring to our reviewer's manuscript we find that he 
wrote “burong” and “beburong,” and that “ butong” and 
“bebutong” were printer's errors.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A BRITISH HOSPITAL FOR WOUNDED IN CON- 
STANTINOPLE—RESULT OF APPEAL. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “Sprcrator.”’ ] 


S1r,—Early in November last you were good enough to publish 
an appeal from me for funds for the opening of a British hospital 
for wounded in this city. I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
now allow me to state through your columns that the response to 
that appeal was most generous. A total of about £1,550 was 
received in subscriptions, and a further sum of over £300 was 
guaranteed from different sources; but the outlay not having 
exceeded the receipts there has been fortunately no occasion to 
call upon the further guarantees. 

Two hundred patients were admitted during the five and a half 
months that the hospital remained open (November 11th to 
April 26th). The average stay of each patient was 27°7 days, and 
the average number of patients in the wards throughout the 
whole period was 33:4, this figure rising at times to a maximum 
of 57 or 58. 

It is hoped shortly to send to each subscriber a brief report on 
the hospital, with list of donations and audited balance-sheet. 
But in the meantime I desire to express my sincere thanks to the 
generous subscribers to the fund, to the members of the Hospital 
Committee, to the surgical and nursing staff, and to all who have 
helped towards carrying the undertaking to a successful issue.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., F. G. CLemow, M.D. 

British Embassy, Constantinople : 

May 8th, 1913. 
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NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 
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ANGELS UNAWARES. 


Sue minds the childher all the day, 

A baby tucked inside her shaw] ; 
Faulting the young ones when they stray 
Along the street beyond her call. 





Her mother has not time to spare 
For sittin’ under chick or child, 
So Katey has the lot to care, 
The lads to keep from running wild. 


The sense comes soon to thim that’s poor— 
Herself could scarcely walk when she 
Made room for younger ones galore, 
And rocked the baby on her knee. 


Barefooted, with her share of dirt, 
But steadfast for her years is Kate; 

The likes of her don’t come to hurt, 
Though sure she’s only rising eight. 


You'll meet her streeling through the rain, 
The baby sleeping on her breast, 

Or by some big shop-window pane 
Lookin’ how quality is dressed. 


Tlappy as little kings they stand, 
Staring at cakes or sweets or toys; 
She has a sister by the hand, 
Her skirts are clutched by two small boys, 


Their faces pressed against the glass, 
They do be lettin’ on to choose 

The best of everything they pass— 
Toy soldiers, dolls, or scarlet shoes. 


Then through the chapel door they streel, 
When Katey bids to say a prayer ; 
Hand clasped in hand the young ones kneel 
To beg God have them in His care. 
. . . . . . . . e 
There's other girls in this same strect 
As careless as the breeze of June; 
They do be dancing on their feet 
The time the organ plays a tune, 


A skipping rope is their delight, 

The lamp-post serves them for a swing. 
You'll say that Katey has a right 

To jump with them and dance and sing. 
You think her life is hard maybe ? 

You'd have her playing kat and ball? 
But sure the best of games, says she, 


Is playing mother to them all. 
W. M. Lerrs, 








BOOKS. 
—_—~.>—— 
THE EARLY CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD 
JOHN RUSSELL.* 


Lorp Joun RussELut won in his lifetime a reputation for 
verbul readiness and sprightliness that the public memory of 
the great reformer has maintained. A wit does not always 
lay himself out to be witty in his letters, and we do not find 
in Russell’s early correspondence any gem to add to the well- 
known sayings which are associated with his name. Gladstone's 
praise made famous a sentence in Russell’s Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Europe. “When I am asked,” wrote Russell, “if 
such and such a nation is fit to be free, I ask in return, Is any 
man fit to be a despot?” Gladstone said that Burke had written 
nothing finer. Then there is Russell's admirable definition of 
a proverb: ‘One man’s wit, all men’s wisdom.” Mr. George 
Russell, Lord John Russell’s nephew, has recorded some other 
sayings which deserve to be remembered, as for instance when 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort asked Lord John 
Russell whether it was true that he held that a subject is 
justified in certain circumstances in disobeying his Sovereign. 
“Speaking to a Sovereign of the House of Hanover,” said 
Lord John, “I can only say that I think he is.” Again, 
Gladstone greatly admired Russell’s retort on Sir Francis 
Burdett—“ The honourable member talks of the cant of 
patriotism, but there is something worse than the ‘cant of 
patriotism,’ and that is the re-cant of patriotism.” 

If there is nothing in Mr. Rollo Russell’s two volumes 
worthy 'to add to this collection, there is, at all events, a very 
instructive and entertaining picture provided by the letters of 





Editel by his Son, 
([2ls, net. ] 


* The Early Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 1805-40, 
Bollo Russell, 


2 volts. London: T, Fisher Unwin, 
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the brilliant youthful member of a Whig family growing into 
the Whig statesman and carrying on a discussion of affuirs 
with his Whig friends and relations. Perhaps oné ought to say 
above all with his relations, for it has been often remarked 
that Whiggism was a matter of family. There were the great 
Whig families—the Russells, the Cavendishes, the Spencers, 
and so on—and no one who was nota member of one of the 
families expected to be considered a Whig in any highly 
important sense. Gladstone said that to be a Whig you must 
be born a Whig. And Thackeray, with the same thought in 
his mind, exclaimed, “I am not a Whig, but, oh, how I should 
like to be one!” In Lord John Russell's correspondence 
there is nothing that does an injury to this point of view. 
We see the boy thinking as a Whig f:om his earliest years, 
urged on in Whiggism by his relations, and eventually, amid 
their applause and approval, occupying the highest position 
open to a Whig. It might be thought that Whiggism in such 
circumstances was only a political garment put on like an order 
oracoronet. But no one will be able to read Russell’s early 
letters without feeling that the profound sincerity with which 
he has always been credited is most strongly confirmed. On 
the other hand, the reader will not be able to trace a great deal 
of Russell’s notorious self-confidence, not to say dictatorial 
habit. Sydney Smith said that Russell would be prepared 
at a moment’s notice to perform an operation for stone, build 
St. Peter’s, or command the Channel Fleet. One would not 
gather so from these communicative letters, which seem both 
to ask and to give confidences. Russell was a reformer from 
first to last; even as a boy of fourteen he wrote with horrified 
irony in his diary that a man who steals a loaf is hanged while 
he who steals thousands of public money is acquitted. In 
boyhood he devoted himself to reform as really, though not so 
dramatically, as when Lord Shaftesbury, a boy at Harrow, saw 
the pauper’s faneral and dedicated himself to the service of 
the poor. 

Russell was a seven months’ child, and none who watched 
his frail early years foresaw that he would live to the age of 
eighty-six, much less that he would be the successful prota- 
gonist of such a mighty struggle as that over the Reform Bill 
of 1832. The letters which paseed between him and his 
parents and his brother, Lord William Russell, are models of 
family affection. William always regarded his brother with- 
out jealousy as having a superior intellect to his own, and his 
letters—with the exception of some criticism of Lord John 
Russell's foreign policy, which was not friendly enough to the 
French—are a series of notes of admiration. When he was 
twelve years old Lord John Russell's method and humour 
were both declaring themselves. Mr. Rollo Russell says :— 

“In 1804 John Russell began to compose a drama in fun; in 
that and the following year he wrote much in prose and verse, most 
of it with a good deal of innuendo and epigram or sarcastic 
allusions to himself and others. His first volume, which I have, 
is inscribed on the title-page: ‘The Works of John Russell, LL.D., 
AS.S., &c.,’ with a Dedication to William Pitt, praying that he 
‘may remain at the helm of State long enough to bestow a 
pension on your very humble and obedient servant.’” 

Russell at the age of fifteen was capable of inventing the 
following delightfully graceful apology. Apparently Lady 
Anna Stanhope, his sister-in-law, bad complained of his having 
written crossly to her. 
Russett To Lapy A. M. STannope. 
Woodnesboro’: April 12, 1807. 

“You have been so good as to excuse the ill-humour expressed 
in my last letter, but I cannot easily forgive myself for it. I 
cannot at present recollect what it was made me so cross, whether 
it was that I hada quarrel with Mrs. about making us eat 
the pudding before the meat, or that having attempted to take a 
book from Mr. ’s library, I found myself so covered with dust 
and cobwebs that I could not see to write good-humouredly ; or 
that I found such a quantity of spiders, earwigs, and ladybirds in 
my bedroom that I had run downstairs bewildered and half crazy ; 

or that—but I believe the real cause of my displeasure was much 
more important, nothing less than my despair of seeing you for 
some time.” 

It was planned for Russell by his father, the Duke of Bedford, 
that when he was nineteen years old he should visit the great 
manufacturing towns—surely a fine example of foresight in 
the father of the man who was under Grey to conduct the 
great Reform Bill through the House. In a later letter to his 
son the Duke counselled him to apply himself to foreign 
policy and to the question of civil and religious liberty. It 
was a wide field, as the Duke himself admitted, but whatever 
one may think vf Lord John Russell’s foreign politics, the part 














of civil and religious liberator was played to admiration. The 
“little great man,” as Sydney Smith called bim, became (also 
in Sydney Smith’s phrase) “the Lycurgus of the Lower 
House ”—the remodeller of the Constitution into a democratic 
form. 

All records of Russell’s life mention his visit to Napoleon 
at Elba. In a letter to his eldest brother printed here 
Russell describes the visit :— 

“Rome : December 29th, 1814. 

My dear Tavistock,—I returned yesterday from Elba, and found 
my father safely housed here. He had accomplished the journey 
from Florence very successfully, but Lady Jane is evidently 
weaker than when I left her there. You will perhaps be curious 
to hear something of the great man that I have been to see. 
He is in person stout and very fat, without much majesty 
in his air, and still less terror in his looks. He was, indeed, 
extremely good-natured, and during the hours I was alone with 
him talked and,encouraged me to talk on every subject. He 
blamed very much our sending Wellington to Paris, as no one 
likes to sée the man by whom he has been beaten. He is of 
opinion that there will be no war in Europe at present, but he 
thinks it likely that the Congress will spin out a long time, and 
that Russia will keep Poland and Prussia Saxony as it were in 
abeyance, He is very gay, and certainly not unhappy, but at the 
same time I do not think him easy in his present situation, and 
very far indeed from the tranquillity of a philosopher. He spends 
his time chiefly in building and furnishing a country house about 
two miles from his wretched palace in Porto Ferrajo. His govern- 
ment there is in the same spirit as his former rule in France; a. 
village having refused to pay him contribution, he sent a detach- 
ment of troops to live there at free quarters, seized two priests,. 
and had them condemned to imprisonment by.a military tribunal. 
They were soon let out, however. Talking to me of the American 
war, he said, ‘ C’est une guerre de vengeance; the frontier can be 
of no importance to you, and you have no object in continuing the 
contest.’ He thinks it weakens us at the Congress.” 

Many of the letters are to and from Moore, the Irish poet, 
whom Russell, “ccording to the fashion of his day, overrated 
as much as he underrated Shelley, The letters from Sydney 
Smith are fewer. The following is perhaps the best worth 
quoting :—~ 

“3 Weymouth Street : November 24, 1835, 

My dear John,—I have totally forgotten what day you 
mentioned for my dining with you. ... And now I am writing 
I must correct a mistake into which you have fallen, my dear 
John, respecting me. I am not a Lover of Abuses, and have no 
passion for them. I entirely agree with all this administration 
have done and all that I believe they intend to do. Iam a sincere 
friend to the Reform of the English and to the circumscription of 
the Irish Protestant Church. What you mistake for a Love of 
abuses is a Love of talking Nonsense and joking upon all subjects. 
2ndly ...a much greater apprehension of political changes 
than you seem to entertain, a conviction that the best under- 
standings often cannot see the consequence of measures, that the 
game though it must be played ig one of great difficulty and 
danger, You must not forget that I began attacking abuses 
30 and 40 years ago when it was almost safer to be a felon than 
a reformer, and you must not mistake my afternoon nonsense for 
my serious and morning opinions.—Ever yours, 

Syvpney Smirx.” 
There is an extremely interesting memorandum by Russell on 
the revolution of 1830 in France, written after he had had a 
secret interview with the Princess de Polignac, but:it is too 
long to quote. 

We may mention, in conclusion, three independent points 
which have some interest in relution to events of to-day. The 
first is a remark by Palmerston in a letter that he cannot 
approve of the Radical proposal of the ballot, though he- 
believed that ‘that absurd plan” of voting by ballot would 
have served him very well personally. Russell, of course, 
quite agreed with him about the ballot. “The Radicals,” says: 
Palmerston, “ would lose power by ballot in many towns where 
at present they Lord it over all.” This vision of Radicals 
using the open vote as a means of intimidation may be com- 
mended to the Gladstone League. Human nature does not 
change much, and what was possible once is still possible, 
though the League does not think so. The second point is 
the offer O'Connell made to Russell to support the Whigs 
on all questions whatsoever “until the Tories are routed.” 
The same compact, of course, has been made between the 
Irish Nationalists and the English Liberals several times 
since, but the conditions as to reciprocity of support have 
varied. At present the Liberals support the Nationalists, as 
the price of alliance, even more than the Nationalists support 
the Liberals. Russell’s answer to O’Connell’s offer deserves 
therefore to be remembered: “I think it necessary to explain 
that while I do not ask you to give up any of your opinions 
on public questions, you will, of course, understand that I 
do not renounce any of mine.” 
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The last point we shall mention is the curiously sagacieus 
proposal of William IV. in a letter to Russell remonstrating 
with him on his Militia proposals. The King dreaded “the 
breaking up altogether, and without any substitution, of that 
great Constitutional Force.” He then goes on to survey the 
military resources of the country, and suggests that “ arrange- 
ments should be made for ascertaining the number and the 
efficiency of Pensioners from the Regular Army in each dis- 
trict, and for registering them as available towards the training 
of the Militia Regiments whenever they should be embodied.” 
Then as now—or rather until the National Reserve was 
formed—the country absolutely lost sight of its trained men 
who had passed through the Army, but who were no doubt 
just as ready to fight in an emergency as they were capable 
of doing it. 





TWELVE SCOTS TRIALS.* 

Tue dark places of Scots criminology have already yielded 
literary treasure to those who, like Scott and Stevenson, knew 
where to look for it. But the store is inexhaustible, and 
personally we find a flavour about the criminous annals of 
the northern kingdom which is absent from the Newgate 
Calendars of more populous lands. Mr. Roughead, who has 
done some excellent work in this branch of historical research, 
gives us in the present volume a collection of short studies 
ranging from the duys of the Reformation to the recollection 
of our own age. He has precisely the kind of style which is 
suited for a legal historian evho would also be popular—clear, 
urbane, witty, pleasantly allusive, reminding us now of 
J. B. Atlay and now of Andrew Lang. Indeed, of all 
writers living he seems most to have caught Lang’s curious 
grace. He is also an excellent teller of a story—no small 
gift in the chronicler. The studies, as we have said, cover 
a wide area, and embrace crimes into which some element of 
strangeness entered, crimes which are still obscure, and crimes 
where the guilt is not seriously indoubt. In only three do we 
find what Sir Walter called “that Caledonian medium quid,” 
a verdict of “Not proven”; and indeed, considering what 
an easy way of escape it leaves to a hesitating jury, it is odd 
how comparatively infrequent it is in Scotland. 

The first study tells a horrid tale of clerical depravity. Mr. 
John Kello, the minister of Spott, in East Lothian, in the early 
days of the Reformed Kirk, was an ambitious ecclesiastic, and, 
having married an honest woman of his own class, desired to 
get rid of her in order to espouse the daughter of a laird. 
He accordingly spread rumours that she was inclined to 
suicidal mania, and then quietly strangled her one Sabbath 
morning, the poor woman submitting to her death if it was 
to advantage her husband. He then proceeded to the kirk, 
where he preached a powerful sermon. Then followed the 
discovering of the body, when in the presence of neighbours 
he acted his part well. He over-acted it with the curious 
fatuity of criminals, for he consulted his reverend brother of 
Dunbar as to why God should permit such a tragedy as 
his wife’s suicide, and said something which caused that 
astute minister to denounce him as a murderer. Presently 
Mr. Kello gave himself up to justice, and seems to have found 
a morbid pleasure in dwelling on the details of bis crime. He 
expressed a pious hope that his political opponents would not 
make his guilt any excuse for the lapses of Mary Queen of Scots. 
The next criminal, the wife of Kincaid of Warriston, has been 
made famous by a fairly meritorious ballad. The story was 
that Lady Warriston procured the assistance of two servants, 
aman and a woman, to beat to death her elderly husband. 
On her arrest she denied the crime and defied the magistrates, 
but presently the celebrated minister, Mr. Robert Bruce, 
brought her to a better frame of mind, and she spent her few 
remaining days ina sort of debauch of religious ecstasy, “ some- 
times for joy smiling, sometimes for sorrow weeping, uttering 
many heavenly sayings and words of great assurance.” Itisa 
curious piece of morbid psychology—on Wednesday morning 
the murder of her husband ; on Thursday condemned to death ; 
for thirty-seven hours afterwards “exposed to the combined 
assaults of the ecstatic divine and his fifteen spiritual assessors 
with scarcely any intervals allowed for sleep.” Like the Black 
Laird of Ormiston, she madean edifying end, but the reader may 
doubt whether she was quite sane when she committed the crime, 
and may be convinced that she was insane at her death. Very 








different is the tale of the “ Warlock ” of Edinburgh legend, - 
Major Weir, in many respects the most astonishing in the 
criminal annals of Scotland. Born in Clydesdalo, he served 
in the Covenant armies, and, as Captain of the Edinburgh 
Town Guard, annoyed by his tobacco the great Montrose in 
the last hours of his life. Thereafter he became a pillar of 
the godly in Edinburgh, the man who prayed with peculiar 
unction, and without whom no devotional gathering was com. 
plete. “His garb was still a cloak, and somewhat dark, and 
he never went without his staff. He was a tall black man, and 
ordinarily looked down to the ground; a grim countenance 
and a big nose.” With his sister he lived in a dark close in 
the Bow, a place long the terror of Edinburgh children, 
Suddenly in the seventieth year of his life, overwhelmed with 
the burden of his hypocrisy, he broke down and confessed to 
a gathering of disciples a catalogue of crimes that must 
have raised their hair. He and his sister were arrested, 
and the ministers tried their batteries on him. “Torment 
me not before my time” was all his answer. The sister, 
who was certainly demented, gave many details of her 
brother’s dealings with the Devil, details which till the 
other day were part of the folk-lore of Scotland. He 
was strangled at the stake, but the strangling seems to 
have been perfunctory, and there is reason to believe that he 
was burned alive. The sister was hanged in the Grassmarket, 
raving horribly ; and long afterwards belated roysterers in the 
neighbourhood of the Bow were apt to meet a fiery coach at 
the Warlock’s door, and see within the dead and damned face 
of Major Weir. It is a strange, wild tale, and Stevenson 
must have drawn upon it for his Thrawn Janet. The house, 
which long stood empty, is now no more. Satan, says Mr, 
Roughead pleasantly, was hoist with his own petard. “In the 
spring of 1878 the Improvement Commissioners, whom he had 
long so happily inspired, rebelled against him, and with 
cynical ingratitude razed his infernal fortress to the 
ground.” 

The case of Philip Stanfield is a fairly commonplace story 
of parricide, but it is remarkable as the last instance of a 
person convicted in this country by the ancient ordeal of touch 
—the bleeding of the dead body at the touch of the murderer. 
In the case of Sergeant Davies, a worthy soldier who was 
murdered for his fine clothes in the Highlands nine years after 
the ’45, the evidence of a ghost wasadmitted. It was hears.y 
evidence, of course, and, curiously enough, the ghost of the 
dead Englishman spoke Gaelic, a tongue of which in his life te 
had not comprehended one word—a comfortable assurance to 
zealous Gaels as to the language of the next world! There 
seems to have been no reasonable doubt about the murderera, 
but the jury acquitted them, as a Scots jury was apt to do at 
that time if the victim was an English soldier. The evidenco 
for the ghost is excellent, but Mr. Roughead believes that it 
was someone who knew the facts choosing this impersonal 
means of communication. The case of Katharine Nairn isa 
very interesting one—“ Paolo and Francesca in Angus,” as 
Andrew Lang called it. It is the old story: the young wife 
of an elderly husband falls in love with the husband’s younger 
brother; the husband dies in suspicious circumstances; 
the pair are tried and found guilty. Katharine herself broke 
prison and escaped abroad, but her lover perished on the 
gallows. Toa modern reader it seems more likely from the 
evidence that an infamous cousin of the laird’s, one Anne 
Clark, was the real perpetrator, if murder there was. The 
whole story sheds a most curious light upon the domestic 
customs of the lesser gentry of Scotland in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. So also does the succeeding case, 
that of Keith of Northfield, where the widow of a laird 
and her son were brought to trial for his murder ten years 
after his death. Both the accused were condemned to death, 
but were respited and subsequently pardoned. It is difficult 
to understand why they were found guilty, but in the 
eighteenth century there were hanging juries as well as 
hanging judges. 

The remaining cases bring us to more modern times and 
the age when the verdict of “Not proven” flourished. The 
case of the farmer’s wife of Denside, who was accused of 
poisoning a servant girl who had an intrigue with her son, 
was one which interested Sir Walter Scott. Francis Jeffrey 
was counsel for the defence and managed it very skilfully. 
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The evidence was wholly circumstantial, but the presumption 
of guilt seems conclusive. Lord Cockburn described the lady 
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as “a vindictive masculine witch,” and Scott observed, “If 
that woman were my wife, I should take good care to 
be my own cook.” Christina Gilmour, the young wife 
of a Renfrewshire farmer, was 3 similar case. Her 
husband died of arsenical poisoning; she was smuggled 
by her family to America, extradited, tried, and released 
“Not Proven” verdict. The evidence seems sufficiently 
strong, but, as in the Madeleine Smith case, the youth and 
prettiness of the prisoner prevailed with the jury. The 
St. Fergus affair, like the Ardlamont case, was a shooting 
business, and suspicion rested on the man who had taken out 
heavy insurances on the dead man’s life. The accused was 
brilliantly defended by two counsel, who four years later 
defended Madeleine Smith, and were later Lord President 
Inglis and Lord Young. The Dunecht mystery is the only 
case of body-stealing in Scotland since the days of Burke and 
Hare. It is a tale with a romantic beginning and a singularly 
unromantic close. Charles Soutar, poacher and ratcatcher, 
is a poor figure for a despoiler of the tombs of the great. 
The Arran murder is chiefly remarkable fcr having taken 
place in one of the wildest and most beautiful spots in Britain, 
but the tale of the poor London clerk on holiday who was 
done to death by a villainous Glasgow mechanic is unworthy 
of such an august setting. In this case the death sentence 
was passed, but owing to some suspicions of unsound mind, 
«vas commuted to penal servitude for life. 


on a 





THE EMPIRE OF INDIA.* 


No one, probably, will want to know more about India as a 
whole than has here been set down by Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
with all his wonted lucidity and vigour of narration. Probably 
no one living, unless it be Lord Curzon, is better fitted to 
write an admirably brisk, well-informed, and withal cheerful 
and hopeful account of the peoples and lands of the Indian 
Empire. The description of India is no mere book-making, 
euch as has sometimes been rashly attempted by men who 
bave never ridden under an Indian sun or mastered the 
elusive idioms of an Indian language. Page after page of 
admirably condensed explanations of how the Indian races 
live, amid what surroundings and under what manner of 
administration, leave us with a sense that we are listening to 
the words of one whose interest in our Indian fellow-subjects 
bas not been blunted by life-long familiarity or by the 
enervating routine of official life. The British elector who 
masters this book, and Sir T. W. Holderness’s admirable 
Peoples and Problems of India, should look at the great office 
in St. James’s Park with a new comprehension and respect, 
and should feel a more intelligent interest when question-time 
brings some expert to his feet in the House of Commons to 
attack or defend the distant Britons to whom the British 
democracy has entrusted the task of administering the affairs 
of three hundred millions of Indians. 

One defect all such books necessarily display, even if, as in 
this case, the defect is disguised by remarkable wideness of 
outlook and copiousness of information. The one excuse for 
writing of India as a whole is that, though it is nearly as 
populous, nearly as extensive as Europe, and more diversified 
in racial, social, linguistic, and religious conditions, it has, 
besides its many local (which are practically national) admini- 
strations, a great central government, which controls and 
directs an army of local officials. No one, least of all an 
average Indian, can know India es a whole as an Englishman 
knows England, or a Frenchman France. To understand the 
Indian mind a conscientious student of Indian problems 
should desire to know, besides all that Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
has to tell him, something more detailed and intimate about 
one or other of the Indian races. The plan of Sir Bumpfylde’s 
eurvey of India compels him to lump together peoples further 
apart in the scale of civilization than the Frenchman and the 
Albanian, the Prussian and the Turk. In this book we have 
luminous and ingenious generalisations which comprehend the 
Maratha Brahmin and the Bhil, the highly educated and 
literary Bengali of Calcutta and the head-hunting and still 
irreclaimably savage Naga, wilder and less tamed than the 
wildest European races have been for a thousand years. This 
diversity and contrast is indicated indeed, but books about 
India at large need to be supplemented by the works of those 





who have spent long years in familiar intercourse with one or 
other of the Indian races. 

This inevitable weakness of general conclusions as to Indian 
problems in the mass becomes evident when we seek for some 
explanation of the current problems and startling incidents 
which probably attract more attention in Europe than in India 
itself. The unceasing toil of ordinary administration goes on 
imperturbably and passes unnoticed, but attempts toassassinate 
conspicuous officials naturally excite a horrified interest, which 
sees in them signs of profound and widespread discontent— 
conclusions not necessarily drawn from similar disgraceful 
and lamentable occurrences nearer home. Such crimes have 
their significance, and do throw some light on movements of 
public opinion. Butthe movements must be studied separately 
and, if just conclusions are to be arrived at, locally. Nothing 
is more difficult than to discover the connexion between 
so-called political crime and the tendency of political opinion 
in various provinces. At first sight it would seem as though 
the educated classes in Calcutta and Bombay show an unfor- 
tunate indifference towards such crimes. For instance, the 
January number of a Calcutta Anglo-vernacular magazine 
much read by educated Nationalists makes the briefest 
mention, in the middle of its Notes on current topics, of the 
attempt to assassinate the Viceroy. It assumes, or seems to 
assume, that the criminal was “a fanatic or maniac.” It quotes 
the assertion of Anglo-Indian clergymen, officials, and news- 
papers (including the Times) that the crime had aroused general 
indignation in all classes of Indian society, and then concludes 
with the brief and characteristic comment that this generous 
and manly attitude of the English men and women exposed 
to such attempts “ought not to leave any doubt in the mind 
of any fairminded man regarding India’s feeling.” That is 
all the help we get from one of the most influential and 
popular exponents of the political sentiments of educated 
Bengal. Obviously such a statement of the case calls for the 
comment of someone who knows and understands Hindu 
society in Calcutta, 

We do not say that Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s book throws no 
light on such occurrences as these. His concluding chapters 
especially contain judicious hints which are the result of long 
experience and keen and impartial observation. One such, 
for instance, is his presage of the future of the great 
service of which he was once a distinguished ornament. 
“Its power,” he admits,“ must decline with India’s growing 
intelligence: but” he hastens to add, with an alacrity which 
marks the best civilian feeling, “this prospect has not 
affected the temper of its officers, and they have generally 
taken pride in their charges’ intellectual development, and 
have not limited their sympathies to their business of control.” 
He foresees that the coming generations of India will show a 
growing dislike of tutelage. “ Yet we may safely aesume that, 
for many years to come, India’s hands will remain less 
efficient than her bruins—especially for tasks on exotic 
models—that she will be conscious of this fact when undis- 
turbed by passion, and that she will require—and respect— 
the agency of a European service in the government of her 
people upon European lines.” 

There, no doubt, lies the solution of an important part of a 
problem growing every day more pressing. How shall we 
induce educated Indians to believe that when we give them the 
best and ablest of our youth to be their paid servants we do so, 
not for our own profit or aggrandisement, but because we 
honestly believe that only by this means can we raise our 
Indian fellow-subjects to the social and intellectual level of 
European civilization ? The task is one of infinite delicacy, 
since the various Indian peoples have each its own patriotism, 
its own affection for inherited beliefs and practices. In short, 
it is the old policy of “ association,” which is being worked out 
by other European races as well in other parts of the world. 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller writes with a due sense of the difficulties 
before us, but with the manly optimism without which no 
Indian administrator, no matter what his race, can successfully 
perform his duties, 

But we must not be tempted into doing Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
the injustice of demanding of his book what it does not 
profess to supply. The reader will find in it a remarkably vivid 
and picturesque bird’s-eye view of one of the most interesting 
and varied agglomerations of humanity in the world, He 
will discover (with admiring sympathy, we hope) that keen 
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been incompatible with a just and wise desire to write without 
fear or favour of matters which too often become subjects of 
party feeling, of race prejudice, or of official parti pris. It is 
this which gives Sir Bampfylde’s natural optimism a definite 
and practical value, since he gives good reasons for the faith 
which is in him. 





HEREDITY, BREEDING, AND EVOLUTION.* 


TxHesE two comparatively short books deal with our modern 
knowledge respecting heredity, variation, and evolution from 
different aspects, The first, as its name indicates, aims at the 
practical. The second, whilst exhibiting pronounced neo- 
Lamarckian tendency, gives a fair and, on the whole, a clear 
survey of modern biological thought. Let us take first Mr. 
James Wilson’s Principles of Stock-Breeding, which deals, 
of course, with Mendel's discoveries. The author is Professor 
of Agriculture in the Dublin Royal College of Seience, 
and he has studied the genealogy of the modern breeds of 
cattle with some care. His main theme is that Mendel’s 
discoveries have brought to the front one fact of great import- 
ance, namely, that from the stock-breeder’s point of view an 
animal does not depend upon the characters which everyone 
can see on the surface, but rather on the characters hidden 
below, which may reappear in a subsequent generation. The 
old stock-breeders believed firmly that “like bred like,” but 
every now and again they were completely upset by a black calf 
appearing in a white herd, or a striped-legged foal coming of 
supposed pure-bred sireand dam. Mendelian theories explain 
this so-called reversion in a conclusive fashion ; but the older, 
more or less grotesque, ideas of maternal impression, telegony, 
and parental injury die out slowly among breeders. The bulk 
of Mr, Wilson’s book is written in a clear and elementary 
style, and may be recommended to practical men. When he 
comes to Mendel’s experiments it would, we cannot help 
thinking, have been possible to put the fucts rather more 
simply. The third and fourth chapters will make “the prac- 
tical stock-breeder,” if he is of the sort we know, scratch his 
head. But the truth is, as Mr. Wilson will no doubt retort, 
Mendelism is not « simple matter to explain to a practical man, 
especially where two or three pairs of characters are involved. 
“A large part of the work in future will consist in transferring 
characters from one breed to another,” says Mr. Wilson. 
He shows what Mendelism can do in that way. 

The authors of Theories of Evolution, Drs. Yves Delage and 
Marie Goldsmith, are respectively Professor of Zoology in 
the University of Paris and editor of L’ Année Biologique. 
The French scientific mind is. notably logical and lucid. 
The English translation is always intelligible, though the 
choice of language is occasionally apt to savour of Gallic 
idiom. It is, however, deplorable to find a book of this 
nature sent from the publishing house without an index. If 
we study the organic world we are struck, first, by a number 
of different forms of living organisms, and, secondly, by the 
fact that living things are adapted to the conditions of their 
environment. We have therefore two problems to be explained. 
Many explanations, natural and supernatural, have been 


offered. Having surveyed and reduced to their simplest 
terms the contributions of Lamarck, Darwin, Wallace, 
Weismann, Spencer, Galton, Mendel, Naegeli, William 


Roux, and their respective modern followers, our French 
authors conclude: “We fail to find any systew inclusive 
enough to cover both points: every known system confines 
itself to the solution of one of the two problems.” ‘The 
difficulties as to the inheritance of acquired characters and 
the modern tendency to revolt against Weismannism are 
fairly laid before the reader. Roux’s theory of functional 
stimulation, beginning in organs with embryonic life, is put 
forward as the only theory which can throw a little light 
on the matter. But Roux suggests rather a line of 
investigation than a solution. Metchnikoff has pointed ont 
that perhaps animals are not as marvellously adapted 
to their environment as some theologians would have 
us believe. Our authors, having maintained that no 
biologist will ever again consider natural selection as the 
exclusive factor, declare their view to be that “ Natural 
selection always asserts itself and is a mighty factor, but 


*(1) The Principles of Stock-Breeding. By James Wilson, M.A., B.Sc. 
London: Vinton and Co, [5s, net.]——(2) The Theories of Evolution. By 
Yves Delage, M.D., 8c.D., and Marie Goldsmith, M.Sc. ted by André 
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how does its action. make itself felt? Through the survival 
of those. who know best how to make use of their aptitude 
for social life.’ We end really with a modern form of 
Lamarckian theory, modified by the still more modern 
teaching of Kropotkin, Guyau, and Ribot. It is, however, 
less as an original contribution to biological thought than as 
a survey and summary of earlier writers that the book is most 
to be recommended. It is: not what is called very hard 
reading, nor are technical terms much used. We know 
nothing in English which covers the same ground so com- 
pletely or so clearly, For this reason the translation may be 
welcome to some who are seriously interested in the deepest 
problems of life. 


LYING DICK TALBOT.* 
One is sometimes afraid that the influence of Macaulay has, 
done irreparable injury to the science of English history, the 
followers of which seem, with a few notable exceptions, per- 
manently divided into two schools—on the one hand, those 
devoted to a windy imitation of his rhetoric; on the other, 
those whose leading motive appears to be a dogged determina- 
tion that they at least shall never be suspected of any desire 
to make history entertaining. But there is yet a third class 
of writers (one need hardly load them with the ponderous title 
of “ historian”) which, while owing its origin to Macaulay, 
seeks both the credit of an attitude of scientific superiority to, 
its original and the benefit of an approximation to his 
popular methods. The easiest way of combining these two 
sometimes rather inconsistent ideals is the increasingly popular 
and, it may be presumed, profitable practice of whitewashing 
Macaulay’s villains. Mr. Sergeant’s volume is an excellent 
example of this form of literature. There can be no doubt, 
and the fact has for some time been recognized by historians, 
that Macaulay’s portrait of “ Lying Dick Talbot” was not a, 
little over-coloured, and moreover the Duke of Tyrconnel (to 
give him a less disreputable title), Lord Deputy, Lieutenant- 
General, and, finally, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland under 
James II., and one of the chief actors in that Irish scene 
which proved so fatal to his unhappy master, may well be 
thought a figure considerable enough to deserve a full-length 
biography. Nor is there any lack of material for a portrait. 
of Fighting Dick and his second wife, the sister of the great. 
Duchess of Marlborough. For their early years we can turn 
to Gramont’s memoirs (tbat inexhaustible quarry for the 
student of manners), while for more serious study there are 
the State Papers, Clarendon, Burnet, Carte’s Ormonde, and 
various memoirs (such as those of James himself, and of 
Berwick and others), besides the great mass of Protestant 
and Jacobite papers, tracts, and correspondence. Mr. Sergeant 
has investigated this considerable mass of material, both 
published and unpublished, with praiseworthy energy 
(his book is the first attempt at a complete biography of 
Tyrconnel), and he has discovered in it two genuinely interest- 
ing and individual characters. Unhappily he is not content 
with giving usa mere picture of the man and woman with 
whom he is concerned. However sincere may be his desire 
for historical truth, he is never able to forget bis pail of 
whitewash. On some points, indeed, his vindication of his hero's 
character seems justified. There is no doubt that Macaulay 
too often accepted without further investigation any statement 
against Tyrconnel that he found in a contemporary writer. 
Thus he adopted without question Gramont’s allegation of 
Talbot’s complicity in the infamous conspiracy against Anne 
Hyde, and Burnet’s statement as to the degraded part played 
by the future Lord Lieutenant as minister of James's pleasures, 
and, easily constructing from these materials a_ largely 
imaginative but exceedingly lively portrait, proceeded to put 
the worst construction upon every reference to Talbot and 
his wife which the course of his reading presented to him. 
This was no doubt wrong. Gramont and Burnet are unsup- 
ported and may be inaccurate. But Mr. Sergeant commits 
exactly the same error on the other side, for he is plainly 
animated by a prejudice no less violent. He discredits all 
Burnet’s evidence by treating him as “a scurrilous creature, . . - 
whose evil tongue and evil mind were a disgrace to his cloth.” 
There is unfortunately no doubt that Burnet, the first scientific 
English historian, was occasionally misled by prejudice, 
but exaggerated statements of this kind are both foolish 
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-and “ineffective. Equally prejudiced is his treatment 
of William of Orange, whose most prominent charac- 
teristics he finds to have been “life-long devotion to 
self, wifaltering mendacity, and the aptitude to employ 
the basest of tools for the basest of ends.” Under 
the inclination of this bias, it is not surprising to 
find that our author subjects the evidence before him to 
as steady and indefensible a course of treatment as did 
Macaulay. When he finds an unsupported attack on poor 
Dick, he says, in effect, “ This statement is unsupported and 
there is no reason to believe it true.” When, on the other 
hand, he finds some unsupported statement in his favour he 
says, “ This statement is unsupported, but there is no reason to 
believe it false.” The pity of it is that with all this care for 
his moral character, the actual personality of our blustering, 
foul-mouthed, luxurious, vunprincipled, courageous, loyal, 
money-grubbing old intriguer is apt to disappear. However one 
may twist the equivocal evidence, there is a mass of undoubted 
evidence entirely against him. His complicity in one of the 
many royalist plots to murder Cromwell, and his corruption in 
the Irish land transactions are undoubted, and nothing can be 
said to excuse his treatment of the generous Ormonde, who, in 
spite of Talbot’s unprincipled attack on him in 1671, interfered 
successfully at his enemy’s request in 1682 to secure a remission 
of his sentence of banishment, only to find himself attacked and 
overthrown by the agency of the same enemy two years later. 
Nor can one excuse Talbot’s political career by laying stress 
on his devotion to his master without troubling to make any 
analysis of that master’s political ideals. To treat James as 
a hero is rank sentimentalism. He was both weak and 
selfish, and Tyrconnel’s devotion to him, though it has a 
flavour of idealism, was infected with the master’s selfish- 
ness and animated by a far greater lack of principle. But 
reaction against Mr. Sergeant’s prejudice is driving us 
perhaps to the other extreme. Talbot had the misfortune to 
live in a cruel, corrupt, and licentious age, and it is not 
surprising that he was strongly tainted with its charac- 
teristics. Mr. Sergeant certainly goes too far in his defence, 
but he has done his hero’s memory a genuine service by 
collecting so patiently the mass of available material con- 
cerning him, and the author’s too evident bias need not deter 
us from studying the evidence and forming our own conclusions. 





IRISES, VIOLETS, AND CLEMATIS.* 


Mr. W.R. Dyxes, the author of this splendid folio on The 
Genus Iris, has the merit and the happiness of being both a 
practical gardener and a serious botanist. This combination 
is much rarer than is frequently supposed. In his garden at 
Godalming Mr. Dykes has collected and cultivated the finest 
assembly of irises that has ever been seen. In preparing this 
monograph be has worked steadily through an immense 
amount of herbarium material. The lengthy bibliography, 
the lists of synonyms, and the detailed references to earlier 
writers, all show an acquaintance with the scientific literature 
of the genus which is only to be got with much patient labour. 
Botanists know the confusion that exists in iris nomenclature. 
Mr. Dykes has divided the genus into a dozen sections, and he 
deals in the present monograph with some hundred and forty 
“species.” A bold man would perhaps attempt to define a 
species. Mr. Dykes knows better, and confesses that it is, in 
the light of our present knowledge, sometimes impossible to 
decide whether certain forms should be looked on as distinct 
species or merely as “ different combinations of Mendelian 
characters.” The results of gardening experience and botanical 
Jubours in the libraries and herbaria of Kew and many other 
centres of learning are now modestly put forward as “an 
attempt to put together the available facts and to indicate the 
gaps in our information.” The appearance of the book is in 
all ways creditable to the University Press which has published 
it. Of the drawing and colouring of Mr. F. H. Round’s 
plates one can only say that it is difficult to find any fault 
with them. They are beautifully reproduced and equally 
delightful to the lover of flowers and the man of science. 
Irises are found growing right across the northern hemi- 


* (1) The Genus Iris, By William Rickatson Dykes. With 47 Coloured 
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sphere, from California in the West to Japan in the Far East. 
Their range extends from Alaska, as far south as Florida 
in the New World, and from Kamschatka down to Hong 
Kong in the old. They are characteristic plants of the 
northern temperate zone. No specimens of the genus have 
been found south of the equator, where they are represented 
by the allied genus Moraea, in which there is no perianth 
tube above the ovary. The nearest relative of the irises and 
moraeas is Hermodactylus, with a single species often mis- 
named Iris tuberosa. Irises are in sowe cases easily hybridized, 
and a number of cultivated forms have thus originated. 
Mr. Dykes claims that the twelve groups into which he 
divides the genus ure based on valid differences, since hybrids 
between them are either not produced or, in the rare cases 
where they exist, have proved sterile. Since the days of 
Dioscorides, and perhaps much earlier, the iris has been used in 
medicine. Orris root is still an article of export trade from 
Italian ports and from Trieste. It is used in perfumery, and 
makes teething infants’ “comforters.” Chips are also chewed 
(mostly by foreign menservants) to counteract the less 
pleasant odours of garlic and tobacco. Although long con- 
demned by medical science, the use of beads of orris root to 
keep an open wound in certain diseases, such as scrofula, stil! 
lingers on in parts of France. Gardeners should note the 
cogent arguments which Mr. Dykes advances against the 
usual practice of moving irises in the autumn when their 
rootlets have begun to grow. Immediately after the flowering 
is the time for transportation. It is tempting to linger over 
such a book as this. One can only regret that few but the 
very rich are likely to enjoy it. 

We pass to a modest little volume on violets and their 
cultivation, by two writers who give us their early professional 
experiences. The Violet Book is by A. and D. Allen-Brown, 
two ladies who have joined to write in a fashion that com- 
bines true enthusiasm with real humour. From smull 
beginnings, courageously faced, the little Sussex garden has 
grown and has proved a financial success. The cultivated 
gardener will get pleasure from this book. Practical advice 
as to growing violets, based on experience, is freely offered to 
those who are not above learning. Miss Irene M. Johns’s 
coloured illustrations are well reproduced and full of apparent 
life and fragrance. 

A gardening book, however slender, from the pen of Mr. 
Robinson needs no recommendation by reviewers. The 
Virgin's Bower is an account of the climbing kinds of clematis 
and their culture at Gravetye Manor. With double varieties 
he will have nothing to do. He has had so much pleasure 
from the cultivation of these lovely climbers that he deplores 
seeing large gardens desolate so far as they are concerned. 
John Ruskin once discussed the comparative beauty of 
orchards in spring and autumn. He said to Mr. Robinson, 
“Give me the flower and save me the stomach-ache.” This 
leads Mr. Robinson to advocate the growing of clematis on 
trunks and branches of apple-trees. 





KING RENE OF ANJOU.* 

THERE is surely no period in the world’s history more full 
of fascination for us than that of the French Renascence. 
Coming, as it were, just before the full breaking of the 
wave of Italian culture, it still kept something of mediaeval 
France, mingled with the new life of the fifteenth century: 
there was then no sign of the almost effeminate devotion to 
the arts of peace that characterized the later Sforza and 
Medici; the luxuriant, Southern beauty of the great Italian 
cities had not yet been brought to France by the pillaging 
army of the campaigns of Charles VIII. 

As the central figure of Mr. Staley’s book stands King 
René of Anjou, grandfather of that René who cast envious 
looks at the throne of Milan, and, by his influence over his 
cousin, brought about the fall of Lodovico Sforza, the great 
Moro. With him are linked his “séven Queens”: his 
mother, wife, sister, daughter, his young second wife, his 
rival for the throne of Naples, Joanna IT., and Joan of Are, 
his fellow-soldier, who moves strangely in such company. 
This “list of contents” promises well. There is always 
room for another history of those wonderful Renascence 
ladies, who, with their culture, their enthusiasm and joy of 
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life, their rough horse-play and admirable dignity, drew 
together {o their courts, as did the Medici and  d'Estes 
in Italy, all that was best in work, and art, and love. Mr. 
Staley has, however, proved himself somewhat incapable of 
deating with this vast amount of material. He starts off 
badly : in the preface, concerning his “ seven Queens”: “I have 
immense pleasure,” he says, “in introducing them to any 
clienttle”; he then names only six. Again, one at least of 
his quotations from King René is wrongly translated, and 
though his “ bibliography ” is large and much of his account 
rich in detail, he fails throughout to convince us of the reality 
of his “queens,” and is lacking in that intimacy without 
which a history can never be more than a collection of names 
and dates. It seems, moreover, a pity that Mr. Staley was 
so unfortunate in his choice of an indexer for his book. Such 
entries as “ Lioness at bay, like a,” “Oh fie, oh fie!” “ Peach, 
slipped on a,” are surely not intended for serious publication. 

It is a relief and a happiness to turn from this inadequacy 
to the altogether delightful reproductions of contemporary 
miniatures and portraits, many of them René’s own work, 
which, with their straight simplicity and vivid insight, do bring 
to us, in spite of all, something of the spirit of the French 
Renascence. 





FICTION. 
MICHAEL FERRYS.* 
Lapy CuLiFForD is one of those writers—not a large class 
nowadays—who can always be counted upon for a graceful 
and genial presentation of modern life, and these qualities 
are not wanting in her new story. The mainspring of 
the romance—the difficulty of finding eligible husbands for 
girls who are Roman Catholics—is revealed in a conversation 
between the two widowed sisters, Mrs. Loveden and Lady 
Gryffydd. Lady Gryffydd, who lives at Aberfraw, the 
ancestral seat in Wales, has come up to London to consult 
her sister about the engagement of her elder daughter, 
Winefride, to the only son of a South African millionaire. 
The Gryffydds are devout Roman Catholics, and Michael 
Ferrys, brought up by a secularist father, professes no 
creed. Hence the engagement is conditional on his con- 
version to the religion of the young lady. But while Michael 
is willing to be converted, the situation is complicated by 
rumours as to his past which inspire the timorous Lady 
Gryffydd with misgivings as to the future of her child. 
The scandal, which is traced to a gossipping mischiefmonger, 
is soon dispelled. Michael is no roudé though he has been 
indiscreet, and the novel resolves itself for the most part 
into a recital of Michael's efforts to satisfy Winefride’s 
requirements, which accord with the extreme position of 
her church. He stays with her uncles, one of whom is an 
old and narrow-minded squire, and the other a priest whose 
simple-mindedness borders on childishness, and is repelled by 
their intellectual limitations. But being very much in love 
with the saintly Winefride he perseveres to the extent of going 
into retreat at a monastery. Still conviction does not come, 
and at last in a violent fit of reaction against the rigours of 
Fort Aloysius he resolves to make a final effort to overcome 
her scruples. He will not ask her to give up her religion. 
He will go to mass with her whenever she wishes. Their 
children shall be brought up Catholics. She shall build a 
church, and do what she will. Confident in his ability to 
conquer her reluctance, Michael returns to Wales to find 
Winefride drowned. While praying in the chapel he sees 
her in a vision, faints from exhaustion, falls and strikes his 
head, and regains consciousness for a short period. Relapsing 
into insensibility, and again recovering complete consciousness, 
he remembers nothing which happened during the previous 
interval of consciousness, although during that interval, and 
by his own urgent request, he had been received into the 
Roman Catholic Church. Asa matter of fact, though he never 
knew it, the vision was Winefride’s younger sister Thekla, who 
had been summoned home from a convent school, whom he 
had never seen before, and who had come into the sacristy 
with fresh flowers for the altar. In the sequel Michael Ferrys 
is thrown much into the society of Edith Roath, a modern 
girl of the best type—highly educated, intellectual, and 
independent, yet womanly and dignified; in every respect 
Loudon : 
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superior to the weak but amiable Michael, and mentally a far 
better mate for him than the gentle, humourless, and devout 
Winefride. Edith is inclined to agnosticism, but she fully 
recognizes that if ever a man needed a religion to guide 
him it was Michael. Her position, however, is peculiarly 
delicate and difficult. She knows that Michael would marry 
her; at the same time she feels that if he were ever to see 
Thekla he would lose his faith. But when sbe learns on 
good authority that Thekla had fallen in love with him at 
first sight when she saw him in the chapel, she resolves to 
sacrifice her own happiness rather than snatch it from the 
pain and loneliness of a child, and encourages him to pay 
a visit to Aberfraw, where he is to meet Thekla for the first 
time. Against the risk of his losing his faith she sets the 
strong chance that he would love Thekla—the image of hey 
dead sister—if he saw her, and that “her little hand would 
lead him towards all things good.” 

Lady Clifford deserves considerable credit for the con. 
scientious way in which she has endeavoured to hold the 
balance between Anglicans, Roman Catholics, and Agnostics, 
Indeed in some respects she exposes the joints in the harness 
of her co-religionists with an unsparing hand, and though the 
novel hinges on the conversion of the hero, she makes it clear 
that the value of such a conversion must inevitably be affected 
by its dependence on an illusion. The story, in fine, cannot 
be regarded as either a proselytising treatise or a theologi- 
cal romance: it is simply a study of temperaments in 
surroundings somewhat artificially chosen and manipn- 
lated; eg., the prolonged delay in the meeting between 
Michael and Thekla is not adequately accounted for, and 
the accumulated complications which confront the admirable 
Edith are piled up with a calculated disregard for poetic 
justice. Michael dominates the scenes unduly. To begin with, 
he is endowed with qualities of distinction unwarranted by his 
origin and antecedents, and for the rest his character is wholly 
lacking in masculinity. The scenes with Winefride are tedious 
in their exalted sentimentality and instead of being harrowed 
by her tragic fate we are driven to regard her abrupt removal 
as a distinct gain from the point of view of the reader. The 
minor characters are well done, notably the virtuous hedonist 
Mrs. Loveden, the feverish and exotic Mrs. Roath, and the 
angular old squire. But the book as a whole is decidedly 
uneven. 





An Unknown Lover. By Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.)—The curious coincidence of the disaster of the 
‘Titanic’ occuring just when the author of this book was engaged 
on her account of a shipwreck is noticed in a preface, which, of 
course, absolves Mrs. de Horne Vaizey from any accusation of 
making capital out of the disaster. As a matter of fact, however, 
the shipwreck is by no means essential to the plot, for the 
interest of the story is in the situation caused by the hero and 
heroine having never met but having fallen in love with each 
other’s letters. Indeed, the problem would have been more curious 
if the hero and heroine had been allowed to meet without the hero 
taking it into his head to impersonate his friend. This impersona- 
tion introduces a new element into the novel which is hardly 
wanted. If not a very subtle piece of work, the story is eminently 
readable, and should be a warning to all young ladies not to 
sacrifice themselves to their brothers. 

Mrs. Pratt of Paradise Farm. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 6s.)—After all the dismal novels which have been 
published lately it is a relief to turn to the charming country story 
which “ Katharine Tynan ” calls Mrs. Pratt of Paradise Farm. Mrs. 
Pratt herself is a delightful figure, and her splendid young lodgers 
are almost equally attractive. It will be a great relief to the 
reader when the shadow which hangs over the unfortunate Mrs. 
Pratt is lifted at the end of the book. Altogether the story may 
be recommended as a tonic to people whose spirits are low. 

READABLE Noveis.—The Temptation of Tavernake. By Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A melodrama which 
may almost be called Anglo-American. There is one very thrilling 
moment in the book, but otherwise it is more ingenious thax 
exciting. London Voices. By Keble Howard. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—A series of London dialogues which have appeared 
recently in the Pall Mall Gazette. The mantle of Mr. Anstey is 
perhaps a@ little large for Mr. Keble Howard’s powers.——The 
Crystal Stopper. By Maurice Leblanc. (Hurst and Blackett. 
6s.)—As this novel is called “an Arsine Lupin story” the 
reader knows exactly what to expect. It is quite a favourable 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Jer this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
d for veview m other Jorms, 





[Uné 
seccrte 

What I Know: Reminiscences of Five Years’ Personal Attendance 
upon His Late Majesty King Edward the Seventh. By C. W. 
Stamper. (Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. net.)—Such a book as this 
has a difficult course to steer between the Scylla of indiscretion 
and the Charybdis of snobbery. But Mr. Stamper, King Edward's 
« motor expert,” has succeeded in avoiding both the one and the 
other. For five years he sat almost daily by the driver of the 
King’s car, and besides being a most competent engineer he 
turns out to have an excellent gift of observation and a remark- 
ably good prose style. His diary of the events, sometimes trivial 
doubtless, during his period of service throws an entertaining 
light upon the human side of King Edward’s character. Every 
motorist will sympathize, for instance, with the King’s annoyance 
when a wrong turning on the road from Marienbad to Karlsbad 
made him late for an important luncheon party. It was Mr. 
Stamper’s business to direct the driver, and as soon as he had 
taken the fatal turning he felt he had made a mistake. 

“His Majesty must have thought I was rather uneasy, for he 

said almost at once, ‘ You’re wrong, Stamper. I’m sure you're 
wrong. You'll land me in a farmyard.’ . . . The surface began 
to get worse, and we came toa steep hill. As we began to climb, 
. You’ re wrong,’ said the King. ‘You'll land me in a farmyard, 
I know you w ill’ ‘I don’t think so, your Majesty,’ I said, rather 
half-heartedly, but pinning my faith to the way out which the 
map showed. On we went, uphill all the way, with the road 
getting steeper and steeper every minute. The chauffeur was 
foreed to come down to his first speed, and all the time his 
Majesty kept crying, ‘You're wrong.- You’re wrong. I know 
you're wrong.’ It was a terrible business, The King was getting 
very angry, and the road was awful.” 
Eventually they reached a very small village, with heaps of refuse 
before the houses, and a few chickens and a deserted wagon, 
“This was too much, and his Majesty was simply furious. ‘I 
said you'd land me in a farmyard,’ he cried. ‘I said you would.” 
Mr. Stamper got off the car and went to make inquiries from a 
labourer. 

“This made his Majesty more angry than ever. He must have 

noticed the man when I did, for while I was away he cried to the 
chauffeur, ‘Where has the fool gone? He thinks he can speak 
German, but he can’t speak a word. Why doesn’t he bring the 
man tome? Go and fetch him.’ ‘I daren’t leave the car, your 
Majesty,’ said the chauffeur, for it was standing at a nasty angle 
on the crest of the hill. ‘Never mind the car. Go and fetch him, 
Itell you.” ‘I daren’t, your Majesty. It’s not safe. ‘Do you 
refuse to do as I tell you?’ roared the King. ‘ Yes, your Majesty. 
I daren’t leave the car.’” 
Eventually it was necessary to turn back, and the King’s wrath 
reached its climax. “I have never,” says Mr. Stamper at the end 
of the story, “seen his Majesty so moved as he was that day.” 
We could quote by contrast many stories that show the King’s 
habitual kindliness, but we must leave our readers to find them 
for themselves. 





The Adventures of a Newspaper Man. By Frank Dilnot. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 6s. net.)—The modern journalist has an adven- 
turous life, and Mr. Dilnot is able to tell at first hand a great 
many exciting stories. He relates, too, many amusing anecdotes 
of various celebrated persons. Among the subjects over which 
his volume ranges we may mention the Coronation, the trial of 
Dr. Crippen, the Sidney Street affray, the mysterious revivalist 
lights in North Wales, and a gala performance of ballet in St. 
Petersburg. As an instance of the rebuffs to which the enter- 
prising journalist is liable we will quote the following tale. A 
famous regiment was returning from South Africa, and all the 
papers were anxious to obtain interviews with the men as 
soon as they landed. One paper, luckier than the rest, had 
® correspondent on board the same ship, and arranged that 
he should prepare a despatch beforehand, should enclose the 
message in a bottle, and throw it overboard when the 
liner approached Southampton, where it should be picked up 
at once by a tug chartered for the purpose. “As the tug 
approached the liner it was cheered by hundreds of men who 
were looking over the side. ‘I am from the Daily » shouted 
the man in the tug, as he looked eagerly for the descent of the 
fateful bottle. And then in response there came from the crowded 
side of the liner not one bottle, but hundreds of bottles, a 

straggling, scattered volley. Never has there been such a fusillade 
from a peaceful-minded ship. Amid those innumerable and 
widely scattered bottles, bobbing up and down in the waves, there 
was no chance of alighting on the right one.” ‘The journalist's 





many stories in it as good as this one, Mr. Dilnot’s book may 
be safely recommended. Making a Newspaper. By John L. 
Given. (Williams and Norgate. 6s. net.)—This is a book of a 
more serious character, which gives, as it were, the theory of 
journalism, in contrast to its practice as revealed by Mr. Dilnot. 
A detailed account is contained in it of the organization of an 
American daily paper; but we have no doubt that much of the 
information will be found te apply to conditions on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


Those of our readers who have noticed with pleasure the 
increase in the interest which is now being shown in contem- 
porary verse will be glad to have their attention drawn to a 
new quarterly, Poetry and Drama (The Poetry Bookshop, 85 
Devonshire Street, Theobald's Road, W.C. 2s. 64. net.). The 
first number, which has recently appeared, contains some 
interesting verse by a few of the younger writers, such as 
Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, but is particularly remarkable for its 
excellent prose articles and criticisms. Among these may be 
mentioned a review by Mr. Henry Newbolt of the recently pub- 
lished anthology of Georgian Verse, and an essay by Mr. Rupert 
Brooke upon the borrowings of John Webster from other writers. 
These are very frequent, and Mr. Brooke shows what wonderful 
improvements the dramatist made by merely altering a word or 
two of the original. A description, for instance, of Queen Erona 
in Sidney’s Arcadia is transferred to the Duchess of Malfi. 
“Sidney says that, in her sorrow, one could “perceive the shapo 
of loveliness more perfectly in woe than in joyfulness.’ Webster 
turned this with a touch to poetry in its sheerest beauty :— 

Bosola. You may discern the shape of loveliness 

More perfect in her tears than in her smiles. 
It is just this substitution of the concrete for the abstract—which 
is the nearest one could get to a definition of the difference 
between a thought in good prose and the same thought in good 
poetry—that Webster excels in. Even where his adjectives gain, 
it isin this direction. ‘Or is it true that thou wert never buta 
vain name, and no essential thing?’ says Sidney in along passage 
on Virtue. Webster makes it a shade more visual, and twenty 
times as impressive :— 

‘ Or is it true thou art but a bare name 

And no essential thing ?’” 

We hope the editors of Poetry and Drama will give us many more 
numbers as good as their first. 











Development and Purpose: an Essay towards a Philosophy of 
Evolution. By L. T,.Hobhouse. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.)— 
We have space only to record the appearance of this interesting 
work. Professor Hobhouse takes the whole universe for his theme. 
Proceeding along the two distinct lines of empirical observation 
and philosophical reasoning, he is led to the sane optimistic con- 
ception of “the world-process as a development of organic harmony 
through the extension of Mind operating under mechanical con- 
ditions which it comes by degrees to master.” Life, he is brought 
to believe, is “full of hopeful purpose”; Man can justly recognize 
in the nature of the universe “something that meets his hopes 
and answers to his aspirations,” and “can make himself a religion 
without self-deceit.” Such are Professor Hobhouse’s conclusions ; 
the arguments by which he reaches them deserve to be carefully 
studied. 


Wanted: a Ministry of Fine Arts. By Wynford Dewhurst 
(Hugh Rees. 1s. net.)—This pamphlet, reprinted from the 
“ Art Chronicle,” gives a fair view of the lack of co-ordination 
upon aesthetic questions in England, and summarizes some 
arguments in favour of establishing a Ministry of Fine Arts, 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_->—_— 


Allison (Sir R.), Lectures and Addresses, roy 8vo ...(A. L. Humphreys) net 5/0 
Andrew (S. O.), Lingua Latina : Praecepta, er 8vo...(Clarendon Press) net 2/6 





Barlow (C. W. c. ), Mathematical Physics, Vol. L., er 8vo ... Clive) 4/6 
Besson (A.), Practical Bacteriology, Microbiology, and Serum Therapy, 

BOF OVO....000cccecscercccscrcescoscenccsccessesncocessccsssoscscsoescoooseessses (Longmans) net 36/0 
Bjérnson (B.), Plays, CF 8VO.............0c0esseeeeneeeseesseeenenneneenenens .(Duckworth) 6/0 
Bottome (P.), The Common Chord, Cr 80 ........0..-000s0008 (M. Secker) 6/0 
Brawley (B. G. y. Short History of the American Negro oT net 
Bullen (F. T.), From Wheel and Lookout, cr 8vo . . W. Laurie) 6/0 
Cabaton (A.), Java, Sumatra, and the other Islands ‘of at “Dutch East 

BeEeR, BvD vcoccencseresenncnsseenrcancempenpencoagpmennstocesegesnccescoses (Unwin) net 10/6 
D’ Aulnoy (Baronne), Memoirs of the Court of England in -_ 5, 8vo 

(T. . Laurie) net 16/0 
Dautremer (J.), Burma under British om OD cncusssorcnsene Wo nwin) net 15/0 
Dubois (P.), The Education of Self, cr BVO...............s0eeeeee (W, Rider) net 3/6 
Garvie (A. E.), Handbook of Christian Apologetics (Duckworth) net 2/6 
Giveen (R. L.} and Bewsher (F. W.), Junior British History from the 

Earliest Times to the Present Day, Cr 8V0 .........0000.00000-++ (Rivingtons) 3/0 
G 7 GBD, Vieiealin, GP B90. c.c0cccccccee:c0seeseesccncesccesceess08 (Heinemann) 6/0 
in (C.), The Feast of the Universe, cr 8vo ......... (E, Macdonald) net 36 
Haggard (A. C. P.), Louis XI. and Charles the Bold, 8vo ...... (S. Paul) net 169 
Hamilton (M.), Mrs. Brett: a Novel, cr 6vo ... (8S. Paul) 6/0 


Hardy (M. E.), Introduction to Plant Geography, cr 8vo(Clarendon Press) 2/6 
Hedin (Sven), Trans-Himalaya, vol. 3, 8vo . ....-(Maemillan) net 15/0 
Horn (K.), = olum bine at the Fair, or 'Bvo (S. Paul) 6/0 











plan had, of course, been discovered during the voyage, and 
® secret conspiracy of bottle-throwers had been formed, With 


Jenkins (E. H.), The Hardy Flower Book, 8vo .... oe (Newnes) net 2/6 
Janod (H, A.), The Life of a South African Tribe, 2 vols, (Macmillan) net 30/0 
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Lind-af-Hageby (L.), August Strindberg: the Spirit of Revolt, cr 8vo 
(S. Paul) net 6/0 

Lindsay (J.), Gout: its Aetiology, Pathology, and Treatment, cr 8vo 
H. Frowde) net 5/0 






Lukach (H. C.), The Fringe of tho East, Svo ..........01seeeee (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Meek (A. 8.), A Naturalist in Cannibal Land, 8V0  .......s0.sseees (Unwin) net 10/6 
Mordaunt (E.), Lu of the Ranges, cr 8V0 ........0:000+seeeeeseeseeees (Heinemann) 6/0 
Parr (A.), The Principles of Setting-out, Securing, and Tooling Opera- 
A TID siiintshstintscenvinsictonsencoccdsncnscocenenneseneconinieneentabenta (Longmans) net 7/6 
Patterson (A. W.), How to Listen to an Orchestra, cr8vo(Hutchinson) net 5/0 
Penn (W. W.), My Father’s Son, cr 8v0 ..........000000+ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Phillips (R. E.) and Flack (A. M.), The A B C Guide to Patents for 
Trrventions, B70 .......0......0ccrcresrereroesserseseensscceeeneseevosed (Butterworth) net 26 
Pike (O. G.), The Scout’s Book of Birds, cr 8V0_ ........0:00.002 (Jarrold) net 2/6 


Poel (wee Shakespeare in the Theatre, 8vo ...... (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 5/0 
Prouty (O. H.), Bobbie, Genoral Manager, cr 8vo (Nash 
Richardson (L.), Vagabond Days in Brittany, 12mo ............ (Methuen) net 5/0 
Robinson (W.), The Story of England, Part 4, 1760-1910......... (Rivingtons) 2/6 
Smith (G. B.), Social Idealism and the Changing Theology, cr 8vo 

ss (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Smith (Goldwin), Correspondence: Selection, 8vo......... (T. W. Laurie) net 18/0 
Stopes (M. C.), Plays of Old Japan: the No, 8vo ............(Heinemann) net 5/0 
‘Troubridge (Lady), The Unguarded, cr 80 .......c0cc..ssseseeeceresesseseeees (Nash) 6/0 











LIBERT 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FUBNISHING 








Bittered entirely with ENGLISH HOPS. Will keep in any 
part of the World. Highly recommended by many 
Doctors to those prohibited from taking ordinary beer. 





FREMLIN BROS., Brewers, MAIDSTONE. 


Brancues :—Danes Road, Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham, 
Woolwich, Brighton, Eastbourre, Guildford, Hastings, Margate, 
Rochester, and Tunbridge Wells, 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 











THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 
FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 


ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa, 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment, - . 
FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. G6d., 2s. 6d. and tie. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 


ne OBESITY 4° 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 














ROYAL FACHINGEN 


(State Springs, ncar Wiesbaden) 


Make MINERAL WATER 


invigorates the organism, creates appetite, 
greatly assists digestion, and 


DISSOLVES URIC ACID 


Specific against Gout, Rheumatism, Diabetes, 
Kidney, and all Uric Acid troubles. 


MOST PLEASANT TABLE BEVERACE 
Samples and Literature from Sole London Offices— 
ROYAL MINERAL SPRINGS, 6 GREAT ST. HELENS, E.c. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
ABC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_-—- 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£&5,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..................0+ £100,000,000. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ROVINCE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


KIMBERLEY SCHOOL BOARD. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING MISTRESS. 


Applications are invited for an experienced, fully qualified and certificated 
MISTRESS to give instruction in Hygiene, Physiology, Games, and in the 
-various systems of Drill and Gymnastics. 

Twenty to twenty-five hours instruction per week. Salary £190 per annma 
(non-resident). Board and lodging may be obtained at £6 10s. to £7 per 
month. Second-class boat and rail fare from England to Kimberley will be 
paid in respect of the successful applicant. Duties to commence July lith, 
1913, if possible. Applicants to be in sound health. The teacher appointed 
must enter into a written agreement to remain in the service of the Board for 
a period of at least twelve months—the appoinment thereafter to be subject 
to three months’ notice to or by either party. 

Particulars as to qualifications, age, previous experience, &c., together with 
copies of testimonials and recent reports, to be forwarded to Miss E. 
STEVENSON, St. George’s High School for Girls, 5 Melville Street, Edin- 
burgh, on or before May 3lst, 1913. 


Geers BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress: Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 
WANTED in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach History 
and some English. 
An Honours Degree in History, or its Oxford or Cambridge equivalent, 
and Secondary School experience essential. 
Salary £100 to £150, according te Scale, initial amount dependent on 
qualifications. 
Application forms and copies of scale of salaries may be obtained of the 
undersigned, who will receive applications up to JUNE 13th, 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will Goquely. 
Education Department, HERBERT REED, 
15, John Street, Sunderland, Sec 
28th April, 1913. 


Lien 














retary. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


CHAIR OF IMPERIAL LATIN, 3 
The Council is about to appoint to the newly instituted Chair of Imperial 
Latin. Stipend £500. Applications should be sent not later than June Ist to 
the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


N OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM of Solicitors in healthy 

Seaside Town, with Family, Probate, Conveyancing and General 
Practice, have vacancy for ARTICLED CLERK at a moderate premium for 
public school boy who would work well in office hours, Good cricketer 
referred. Clerk would have thorough individual training and very healthy 











PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET, 
Sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from 90 Regent St., London, W. 
ROYAL Total Funds - £18,167, 251. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. : 
LIMITED. HEAD f1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





ife and would, if wished, be well looked after socially.—Apply Box No. 624 
care of the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, ze 
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EST SUFFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Ww County Schoo! and Pupil Teacher Centre at Bury St, Edmunds, 


The Committee invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the 


d sch 
oo will be given to a University Graduate with experience in the 


— yi-y nr with a ouplietion fee of 10s. on each Secondary 
Scholar in average attendance in each school year. (There areat present 184 


-_ —— which must be made on the specified form in applicant’s own 
hantoriting aud accompanied by not less than three recent testimonials, 

must be forwarded to the undersigned not later fhan May 31, 1913, from whom 
forms of application can be obtained on rece! fain of a stamped and addressed 


foolscap envelope or wrapper. Canvassing wi 


FRED. Dt. HUGHES. 
Education Offices, Secretary to the Education Committee. 
Shire Hall, 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, ‘LONDON, Ww. 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 


BURY’S ST. EDMUND’S. 

In conseguence of the appointment of Dr. H. Bryon Heywood to the post of 
Assistant Director of Examinations under the Civil Service Commissioners, 
the Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS. The appointment will take effect at the beginning of the 


Michaelmas term 
Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent in 


thematics. 
———, offered is £165 a year, rising to £200, non-resident. 
Six printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, — - b > sent not later poy ol ene, oune 2nd, to the 
ersigned, from whom fur’ io ma, obtaine 
—- HEL tT. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 


COLLEGE. 





FORD COLLESs FOR WOMEN 
(University of London) 








 Ieedledhager: 


Trustees of the Mary Anne Ewart Trust Fund invite applications 
resent members of Newnham College for a TRAVELLING 


SCHO ARSHIP of £150, for purposes of study, to be awarded in June, 1913. 
Applications must be sent, not later than June 10th, to Miss CLOUGH, 
Newnham College, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 


“) sstnanndbeheabe EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


ee te tend for Se new School to be opened in September next, 
28S 

a Mathematics, — and Geogra’ eography 
School experience essential, nitial 
increments of £10 to £160. 

(2) English oe French and Latin. Degree, Inter. Arts or Higher 
Coast Honours ; training and experience desirable. Initial » 
enn pea annual increments of £10 to £140 

(38) Junior Form dliework and Class Singing. Higher Froebel Certiti- 
cate. Experience desirable. Initial salary, £100, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £140, 

Games a recommendation for any of the poste. nag Senet y May 30th, 1913, 
“aye an” Liverpool College for Girls, Huyton, 
6 


ARDENSHIP, TRINITY COLLEGE, GLEN- 
ALMOND, PERTHSHIRE. 


The Bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scotland desire to receive cage 
tions from te are of Universities of the United Kingdom in the —— 
Orders for the WARDENSHIP now vacant by the resignation of the 
Canon |Hyslop, M.A. Applicants are requested to send six copies J ps ~F ] 
testimonials, restricted to four in number, together with three references. 

Full infermation as to duties, emoluments, and other particulars may be 
obtained from J. G. MILLER, 10 Blackfriars Street, Perth, Secretary of the 
College Council, to whom also all applications should be seut before Ist June, 


Ow sais SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


REQUIRED IN SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
1, An ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Games, Gymnastics, and Dancing, 
Swedish method essential. Salary £70 with residence and laundry. 
2.4 JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS with good French, acquired abroad. 
or £40 (according to qualifications and experience) with residence 
and laundry. 
oo to be made to the Clerk to the Drapers’ Company, 
London, before May 26th, Further information can be obtained 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(\OLSTON’S GIRLS’ 8 SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, 

The post of HEAD-MISTRESS will become vacant in September. Candi- 
dates must be under 40 years of age, and must be Graduates of a University, 
or hold equivalent qualification. 

The School has accommodation for over 500 pupils. Stipend, inclusive of 
capitation fees, about £500. Applications (accompanied by not less than three 
testimonials and the names of three referees) must be sent as soon as possible 
and in any case not later than June 10th to the Clerk to the Governors at the 
School, from whom further particulars of the post may be obtained. 





Degree, training and Secondary 
salary £129, rising by annual 











rs’ 
paey 











UDLEY TRAINING COLLEG E = WOMEN’ NS) HOSTEL. 

—Wanted, early in September, MATRON HOUSEKEEPER (who will 

in all cases be responsible to the Warden), thoroughly competent to take 

charge of all domestic arrangements. Preference given to candidates with 

previous experience or possessing training and experience in housecraft and 

aick nursing. Commencing salary, £50 per annum, with board, residence, 

i. medical attention, &c., during term time. 

gpmentions, giving age, experience, and all necessary details, accompanied 

by three recent testimonials, should be sent not later than June : 2nd, 1913, to 
J. M. WYNNE, Secretary to College Council, Education Ofiees, Dudley. 


‘SSISTANT MASTERS.— 
‘a. requiring posts should send full particulars to Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 
ducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, Seleyhens 5053 Central, 


OMERTON COLLEGE, CAM [BRIDGE (For the 
Training of Elementary Teachers). — WANTED in September, 
LFCTURER IN ENGLISH, Honours Degree and experience in Teaching 
essential, ability to teach French useful but not essential. Will be required 
to lecture on English, also on the methods of teaching English in the primary 
School, and to demonstrate the same, Salary accordmg to qualifications and 
ce: minimum £100 resident, Application should be made to 

z CIPAL at College, 





—Experienced Graduates 








CO peniated COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


HANDSWORTH (WOODHOUSE) DISTRICT, NEAR SHEFFIELD, 


APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS IN PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 
Applications are invited for the post of PHYSICAL INSTRUCTRESS Fades 
Woodhouse Secon School to commence im Septe a. 





— ea a course of training q ch the Lang 
™ 

The Teacher a; “Woodhouse will be responsible for the ——— in wos 
Exercises at the eco 





mdary School ; and when n: enness & 
work will visit El Schools for the purpose of giving 


instruction in the same subject. She will be — devote her whole day 
time to the duties of the post. Salary £120 

Applications must be made on Forms ——— from Mr. J. H. py 
Education Offices (S Branch), a Hall, Wakefield, and must be 
returned to him with copies of three recent testimonials not later than 9am, 
on Saturday, June 7th. Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


© intel COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 





BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Principal: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 

The West Ridin Education Committee invite applications for the followimg 
Staff appointments at the ley Training C 

(1) LECTURER IN METH D. _ £175 per annum, non-resident. Candidates 
should be well qualified to 

(2) TEACHER OF PHYSICAL TRAINING AND HYGIENE. 2150 per 
annum, non-resident. 

Candidates for the above-named posts must be women. Last date for the 
receipt of applications June 9th. 








culars and forms of application to be obtained from fhe 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secon Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, 
TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


an Btpation Go Committee — the _ Y ¢ ny Eee oa for 4 
ica ection Department. Salary orm of application (whi 
must be returned by 27th) aa list of — will be for on 


¢ — d addressed foolscap oanenee. = toe a = 
une may assume vacancy — IRECTO unty 
Education Offices, Stafford. ane " 





Wore te! Oxford or Cambridge Classical encurman, 
for first School in Ontario. Salary £160, rising annually 

eat wit board and rednarAloanoe ade for Pumice mongy ur ti 

Btreet, Bloomsbury, Wee. _— 











‘LECTURES, | &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
a Education, by the Oxford 
University De , &~ eo Seeiey Training, and by 


<i ok 
Principal : the bo CATH E I. DODD, M.A, 
Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are ~~ — for the Oxford and London Teachers Diploma 
and the Cam eachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of — ro) to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There isa Fund. 

T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 

Princi Miss H. L. POWELL 
4 High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Training C 





(late Head-Mistress of the 


Cam bri 
Q) ey nee COLL On tor Secondary eachers. 
e Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and 
of ‘the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Ly 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KIN 
A few Boarders are received at the Head- 


Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. “ = 
OF LONDON, 


[PD NIVERSITY 0 
LECTURES IN FRENCH ae IN FRENCH POLITICAL 


Preparation for 


ay 
n-Resident, 24-30 gm 
ERGARTER, °0. 12 gs. a year. 
Mistress's House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 








The following lectures will be delivered :-— 

By Dr. GUSTAVE RUDLER, Professor of French Literature in the 
University:—At BEDFORD COLLEGE, York Begeut's Park, N.W., 
on Friday, May 30th, 1913, at 5 p.m., an INAUGURAL LECTURE entitled 

“Les tendances actuelles du roman en France,” the Vice-Chancellor (Dr, 
W. P. Herringham) in the Chair; at UNIVERSITY OOLLEGE, A 
Street, W.C., on Tuesdays, June 3rd, 10th, and 17th, 1913, at 5 p.m., a Course 
of Three Lectures entitled “ L’Eaprit ‘romantique dans la Littérature francaise 
~! 1820 a 1910. 

DR. PAUL MANTOUX, Professor of Modern French mttied “Ia 
taelieations in the University : :—A Course of Eight Lectures entitled “ - 
ution de la Troisitme République francaise; ses origines 
histoire,” at the London School of Economics, Clare Market, wc. 
6 p.m. on May 28th, 29th, June 4th, 5th, lith, 12th, 18th and 19th, 1913; . 

urse of Six Lectures (in English) entitled “How the Monarchy of Say 
came out of the Revolution < at Univ College, Gower 
W.., at 4 p.m. on May June 4th, 5th, I and 12th, 1918, 

Admission to all these lectures ate without shot. 


ts P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. — 
NIVERSITY 


OF LONDON, 
A Course of four Lectures entitled “Som “Some Studies in the A 





» will 
be delivered by the Rev. R. H. CHARLES, D.D., F.B.A., at University Collega, 
Gower Street, W.C., at 5 p.m, on May 2ist, 22nd, 27th, 28th. Admission frea, 


without ticket. 
P. J. HARTOG, Academic > Registrar. — 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 


Training College f 
M.A. (London). Litt-D. SDatliat ; "Cnesioal Tripoa, Cambridge; Girton 


A residev tial “ty providing a year’s professional training for my ~ 








teachers. The Course includes pre ion for the Cambridge T 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londos 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teachi Science, 


ng 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in ools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in Se wo ney = £275 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, sc er bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on =e to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, ton 
Road, Cambri 


HE PRINOESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGEK 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 





Babies in residence, 
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EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


REID TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP. 


One Scholarship, value £60 a year for three years, is offered by the Trustees 
on the result of the College Entrance Scholarship Examination, to be held in 
June next. The scholar will be required to come into residence at the College 
in the October following the award. Further particulars on application to the 
Hon. Secretary to the Reid Trust, Bedford College. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. ‘ 

Three Entrance Scholarships, one in Arts and two in Scikuce, will be offered 
for competition in June next, viz. : 

Reid, in Arts, value £20 a year for three years. 

Pfeiffer, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 

Henry Tate, in Science, value £50 a year for three years, 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. : 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training College. Ladies trained as 
Idren’s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence. 
—For particulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 














PRIVATE TUITION. © 
van RECTOR OF TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 

experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 


grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c,—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Honours Man, 
receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 
grounds. University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient 
supervision. Vacancy now for farming pupil. 


O TRUSTEES OR GUARDIANS.—A lady of long 
experience in the education of children of the upper classes has vacancy 
for three or four children who are deprived of a mother’s care or those whose 
parents are comgaee residing abroad. Thoroughly good home and suitable 
surroundings. rite T. H,, Box No. 623, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
ADY BEAUMONT strongly recommends Country Home 
for Children where entire charge can be taken, or they can be received 
with their nurses. Teaching if necessary. Very healthy; gravel soil.—Apply, 
LADY BEAUMONT, Swannington House, Leicester; or Mrs. WILLIAMS, 
Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hampshire. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
({HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—-—— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss 8S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod, Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year, 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCans 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University, 








Gi FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins April 30th and ends July 29th. 


PEIN CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 








Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK (for the Daughters of Clergy and Laity). 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
M.A. Dublin, 

Thorough education on Modern lines. Preparation for Public Examinations 
and Universities. Large staff of resident Mistresses, Extensive Grounds, 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-bath, etc.; valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy; Scholarships to the 
Universities, 

For prospectus and terms apply Head-Mistress, St. Elphin's, Darley Dale, 
or the Secretary, Rev. CANON LLIS, The Rectory, Warrington, 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
drex with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
eea.--For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 








IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Kesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Schoiarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Summer Term, April 30 to Tily 25. 














HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Princi 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils genes for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
soqaized. ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &, 








M OUNTHAURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
etandard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for es.—References kind! 
ermitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Gyril C. B. Bardsley, Hol 
-, C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, , 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. Con. 

ducted by Miss E. Dawes, M.A., D.Litt. (Lond.). The comforts of 

refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind ig a 

sound body. Preparations for examinations if desired. French and Germaa 
aspeciality. Large grounds, high and healthy position. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 

; CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa’ 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the twenty minutes 

7 os ee a Miss Len ag Entire charge of 
ebi nm whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus a to the SE ST. 

at the School, ‘Telephone: 381 Liscard. ” — oe 


Na ry HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Estab. 

lished 1850. Thorough Modern Education for the DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. House stands high in 100 acres of ground. Games. Health 
exercises under trained Mistress. Gymnasium. Girls taken to concerts and 
places of interest in Town. SpecitaLiries.—LECTURES in English, French 
and German by well-known professors, MUSIC.—Foreign Conservatoire 
system. ART. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lip, 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York. 

shire surroundings. ame Enlarged curriculum, PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
felds. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 

T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MIss 

ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development, Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Keference is permitted to Migs 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
kK President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principalsu—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institut 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, th. 
Hon. and Rev, EU. Lyttelton,D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 

TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING, 

NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 

offers a full Lo 7 training in the following subjects: Swedish Educa 

tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming 

Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training. : 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, Englist 
Language and Litcrature). 


The Summer Term begins Wednesday, May 14th. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


























DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss 'ARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. 
Summer Term began May 8th. Next vacancies in September. 
p= MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. ‘Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 

a-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 

Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte 

fiore ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 














UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principai: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


‘ » A M M E R I N G. 
“‘ The Beasley Treatment.”” This Book, giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffcring, will be sent post free on application to the 


author—W. J. Ketley, ‘ Tarrangower,”’ Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
EDBERGH SCHOOL.—Six Scholarships, value £80 to 


£25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition on June 
17th and 18th. Examination held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorks, 
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as. 
. SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
B= OVE of Bnew VISCOUNT COBHAM. 


larship Examination will take on June 24th and 
The Entrance, Scvad Prospectus from the Head-Master (R, G. ROUTH, 


eh), The School House, Bromsgrove. 
<{HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrar 
HERBOESE * to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 
July 15th and following days. urther information can be obtained the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. from 
HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 


hool, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recent] 
Sherborne Scvevartment for boys of 7 t0.%.—LITTLETON C. POW YB, 


iA Hcad-Master. 
Fy Aobgto Suse obavon COLLEGES. 
1L 











President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.8S. 
LIAMS, MM.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special A — | 
Engineering Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. det 
gn New buildings, uets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 


ELLY OOLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council, EXAMINATION for Foundationerships, Entrance 

Scholarships, and —— will be held June 24th-26th—Apply before 
June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. 











ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1918.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June Sth and 6th, 1918, for Bleven or Twelwe OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Seven JUNIOR PLATT of £80, and Four or Five (HOUSE) 
of £20, all tenable for three and open to boys under 15 on May Ist. 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and Honse Scholarships are tenable 
ie. Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H. COOKE, M.A., 


cmon FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

tie David Lewis Colony. ome eM aad ie ei i 
su . be 

obtained Meee De ALA MoDOUGALE Tae Odioay 7 as ~ tag = 


Qo COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 








Trained on Farm 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Open-air life f 








— for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in 


of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
er Gctento bay, 





+TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 

aun ee Term will begin WEDNESDAY, May 14th, 2918. 

Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
aa 

RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
An EXAMINATION will BEGIN on JUNE 6th for ELECTION to Two 
or more SCHOLARSHIPS (90gs.). Four Exhibitions ( . to 60gs.), and Five 
Exhibitions (20gs.). Army Candidates areeligible for Exhibitions. Candidates 
must be between 18 and 15 on September 20th.—Apply to the Head-Master or 
the Secretary. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.—Several ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in competition at an Examination 
to be held in June next, if candidates of sufficient merit t themselves. 
The Governors have power to increase the Scholarships if they consider the 
oz stances ful candidates r this necessary. Applications 
should be made to the BURSAR, 


VOTHAM SCHOOL —Head-Master: ARTHUR 
BOWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, 

and Practice of Education, Cantab.). Full particulars and copies of the 
Prospectus may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York, 


ee LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 























School age requiring cial attention to work or health. Preparation 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, yal Navy Special Entry of Cadets, and the 
Uni ities. —Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—The EX AMI- 

NATION will be held on July 9th and 10th. Several Open 

ships (ranging from £60 to £20) and one or more Clerical Scholarships of £55 

(open —_ to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). Age limit 15 on September 

Sth, 1913.—For further information ar! to THE WARDEN (Rev. Canon 
Hyslop), Trinity College, Glenalmond, arth. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. MHead-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.— tion for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: ye eS boys 
under the age of 103, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Eac t- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in pad 1913, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 8th, when nine or more 
OLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum will be awarded, 
~For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle. 


(jRESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 3rd and 4th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


PINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 

on June 9, 10, and 11, 1913, for at least SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, viz.: Two or three of £85 per annum, and about four ing in 
amount from £60 to £30 perannum, Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY 
W. McKENZIE—before June 2. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Examination 
for FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) held in June. 

Also for Exhibitions, reducing inclusive fees (£62) to £50 per annum, for which 
eference is ra to sons of clergy and medical men.—Apply G. H, 


EETON, M.A., Head-Master. me 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
































ALVERN COLLEGE. 
NATION, June 3, 4,an4d 5. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, 
for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination, Council Nomi- 
nations, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship, For particulars apply to the Head-master or Secretary. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
EXAMINATION, June Srd, 4thand 5th. Atleast NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also o to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS. TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 
OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulare 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


[)°vE® COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
F ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ke G’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house in 
course of construction will be opened in September. Scholarship Examination, 
July 8th.—D, E, NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Xamination on June 19th and 20th. 
Apply to the 71IEAD.-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors, 




















N Xue TIS FARM.—Serried Gunduste has vacancies. 
Open ife with most country pursuits, ttle rearing, ings 
Saline apervion, inSicaed See Enige hone’ ad exmvenionoe 
Separate . Near London, Rural environment.—P.B. CARDWELL, 
Broons, Hever, Kent. FE sia 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in resifence or as xs >. Pr ns and 


testimonials post free Mr. A. C. SCHNELL, 9 Bedford t Man- 
sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. : = 


FOREIGN, - 


(CHAMPERY, SWITZERLAND. English Pension. Obalet 

Soldanella. Beautiful situation, 3,450 ft. abowe sea. Comfortable, good 
cooking, central heating. ‘Terms from fre. Delightful walks and 
excursions. English Church. Tennis Club. and interesting Flora.— The 
Misses SHACKLETON & WHITE. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D— 
() ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for lish Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 38, feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Mies 
REEVE, late Second Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 

HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL, 


SWITZERLAND, 





























For Modern La 
For Tilustrated Prospectus apply | G. A. BIENEMANN. 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
upils placed with French famili desired, Holiday pupils receiwed.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ANOVER.—A German family is very strongly recom- 
mended, where one or two English Pupils are taken.—Particulars from 
the Rev. Dr. DEARMER, St. Mary's Vicarage, Primrose Hill, N. W. 

E §8 ,Tauaw--n esas @ Be 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CorripertLy RecommMENnDED. 

VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and healthily 
situated. Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 
Courses of Art and Music. Special Cultivation of Mentality. Education 
in Hygiene. Swedish Gymnastic. Formation and development of character, 
Highly certificated Staff. 

Prospectus, particulars, and references: 

Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, Head-Mistress. — 

UNICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Special facilities for 
modern languages without interruption of general education, Uni- 
versity and Army Examinations, home in delightful city. New 
buildings, excellent! nipped. Exceptional facilities for wimter and summer 
sports.—Address, HEADMASTER, c/o Paton'’s, 148, Cannon Street, London. 
ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 

remises and unds. Hot and cold ba’ ial attention to health. Out- 
eet wedish drill,tennis, riding, &e. Highest e Particularson appli: 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Victor Hugo, Neuilly #/. Seine. — 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 











Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house end grounds in hi 

near the Bois. Badminton, ridimg, and tennis.—Apply, 4 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. a nc ee eae Les Be ae Z 
TRASSBURG.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
under the tronage of Princess Christian of Schileswig-Holstein ; 
elementary and advanced courses in modern languages, the latter by Univer- 
sity professors ; modern methods ; home comforts ; first-rate music ; excellent 
erences, English and German.— For further information apply to GABBIT ASB, 

THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W. 


ae SCHOLASTIO AGENOIES. 
G CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 





BOYS and GIRLS, 
essrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be —y\ to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) pro tuses and full — of 
reliable and highly recommend establishmen ta. writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give 
idea of the fees to mid, 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912, 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 28.; post-free, 2s,6d, £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 
. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. Saaeee oa 
7 DUCATIO NR. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Beye or Girls or TUTORS in England or 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO. _ 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely im touch with the leading 
educational any eye y= 
Advice is given of charge. 
- 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
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EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
arents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN e KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
pane of sony 2 Pn TOE and reliable information concerning the 
best SC RIVATE TUTORS, and na te ag a HO! 
for — pe Girls in England and on ‘the C 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a aes number st 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the sch d by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which oome would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


OINT AGEN = FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ a 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistan’ 
Mistresses, and Welsh Count; Sehoole Association. 

The Agen gner has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working e: 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
ys, fede ooh A pee gpl am 


When possible special appointments should be 
Registrar—Miss PTA M. FOUNTAIN. 


Se for _BOYS and ons in ENGLAND and 
D. — Prosp Schools and Tutors and 
every information vetiod. on Parente FSi FREE iy CHARGE, 


Please 
oy ees. “ER veatlhy SeroL asic cvprozimate 


school — 
1 14 Establish 


OMPETEN “ASSISTAN CE to ‘PAREN TS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, =e 
only recommend Schools personally visited, Assistant Maste 























Mistresses, oer n wi THE” SCHOLASTIG 
AGENCY *CO., Li » Messrs. Pocat iGantab, and Browse (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 GERRaRp. 





de INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO Ranged! RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of Ss0CTA e Register states terms, oe... and is illus 
trated.—MEDICAL A TATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


ey TS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or = 


, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—A ply, ECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes 


reet, Cavendish Square, Ww. ~— 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women,—May 23rd: Austria, Danube, Carpathians, Vienna, Budapest, 
© Balaton, &c. Later: Holland, Tyrol Dolomites), Grand Russian (Caucasus, 
Volga, Crimea, Capitals, &c.), Swiss, rench Castles, Spain.—Arranged 
accomp. by Miss er —— Wimbledon Park , Wimbledon. 


ENBY_8. LUNN, 
5s. — RUSSIA, FINLAN D,. "AND SWEDEN, 


‘Swi weekly. 
16s.—SWISS TOURS. Short Sea Route. LUCERNE, 
GRINDELWALD, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, ITALIAN LAKES. 
PALACE HOTELS, HALF RATES, MONTANA and MURBREN, June; 
THREE QUARTER RATES, July and Septembe 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
S 


IXTEEN Days’ Lugano Tour, £7 17s. 6d. 2nd cl. Rail 
Frontier, £4 4s, 

















. 





via Paris, Lake Lucerne (Ist on steamer). Montreux Tours, £5 58, Swiss 
GEORGE LUNN’'S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 





ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, lovely situa- 
tion, 800 feet above sea, close to moor, warm and sheltered position. 


‘Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, 
required, Terms absolutel inclusive. Paes CAN 
ton, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 


TYPEWRITING, ac. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
o_o t return guaranteed. ag testimonials, 
N, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


‘SS. TYPED poe and expeditiously from 8d. per 
1,000 words. DUPLICATING. REFERENCE and RESEARCH 
work at British Museum undertaken, NOTES su plied on Literary, Political, 
Social, and other subjects for —- and speeches, &c. Moderate terms,— 
HAROLD JOHNSON, 3 Langton Roa » North Brixton, Lenten, 


MISCELLANE EOUS. 


RELIABLE ADDRESS.—Best prices offered for 

discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 
Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 
and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties 
Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash 
value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small,—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value home apply to the actual 


a sitting-room if 
AB Middlecott, Tsing. 








Acouracy and 
NORA pic 








ee Gs ten ee BROWNING, instead of to ew yee buyers. If 
forwarded b value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. poate 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGL ‘SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


P1ILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and le peewee for Ly treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Eapesteneed Nursing treatment. Farming and Garden 
Billiards, Lawn line Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


O THE INVESTING PUBLIC.— —It you | have any funds 
for in Iam d to invest them for you in gilt edge First 
eiortenane on — and City pro; rty, bearing interest at from 6 per cent. to 
recent. Security absolute, itle is guaranteed by Provincial Government. 
rence: any Bank or Credit Agency in Canada. Address: LOFTUS E. 
PANCEY. Barrister, Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada, 











EVERSIONS and LIFE 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY I — SOCIETY, Limited, 


10 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid ay ‘esi, 000. 
PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM —The People's Refreshment 
Association Limited, ~~~ by ite Bishop of Chester, 


113 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, tak ares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., ae meng Chambers, Westminster. 


Oise cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Seas to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., » 4s, 64. 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Parts Exhibition), 
Roasted daily. Delicious flavour and arom 
BERRY or yaa GROUND, 3 Ibs. 4s. 6d. CARRIAGE PAID. 
Free samples and testimonials on application. 
JEFFERSON HARR s, Planter, 19 The Crescent, Tower Hill, , E. ae 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is made from urest 

materials, —— Unshrinkable, and gives lasting wear. rite for 

free patterns and direct from the makers at first cost. Garments sent on 
approval. —Dept. 16, 5 Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


ren NIS COURT BORDER NETS, good colour, especially 
prepared, with strong line attached to net at top and bottom ; easy te 
—_ or take ome will not rot, can be left out in all weathers; 25 yards by 
6s. , by 3 yards, 78. 6d., by 4 yards, 9s. 6d.; any size made, 
Standards 4 game, 10 ft. an » 1s. each. Orders over 5s. carriage paid. List 
of Fancy Tents free.—H. J. | ASSON, ! Net Works, Rye. 


ROTECT YOUR GARDENS from Frost and Birds, 

NETTING, good strong, stout, small mesh, will not rot—as supplied by 

me to the Royal Gardens—can be sent on approval. 100 yards by 1 yard, 4, 

by 2 yards, 8s. Any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage paid, 
List and samples free. Commoner netting, 60 square yards for 1s.— i's. 

GASSON, The Net Works, Rye. 


‘APPEALS | 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED SED EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memorit), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parrow: H.M. Tus Kia 
READE of this oon willing to benefit a Nationai Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life inhevest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eant or Harrownr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamittos. 


past ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD.. 


INTERESTS 






































Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION will be held on THURSDAY, 
me 29th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, when TWENTY INFANTS will be 

elected, viz., 10 BOYS and 10 GIRLS, 

The CHAIR will be taken at 11 o'clock precisely. 

Annual Subscriptions of HALF-A-GUINEA, or Life Subscriptions of FIVE 
GUINEAS, will entitle the Donors to give one vote to any child on the list. 

Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. Secretary and Supt 


[*PERIAL ‘CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Squars, 
Moomsbury. London, W. Cc. 


ART “GALLERIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


ODERN DUTCH MASTERS. 


Now open, a Collection of Fifty-four Pictures. The 102nd Exhibition at the 
FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, S.W 
HE DECORATIVE “ART OF LEON BAKST. 
NOW PUBLISHING, 

A sumptuous folio volume containing 77 double and full- page illustrations, 
50 in colour facsimile, with text by ARSENE ALEXANDRE and J. 
COCTEAU. 

A limited world Edition in English or French largely subscribed. 

The price will be raised from £4 to £5 on the 19th inst. Atall Booksellers, or 

THE FINE ART SOC IETY, 148 NEW BOND STREET. 5 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovtstpe Pace (when available), Fourteen Gutyeas. 








papeunanaqnsecgnannecepepncccestenete £1212 0 a 9 Ae,» 40 
Halt. Page (Column) .. 6 6 0| Half Narrow Columa ........... 2 2 © 
Quarter-Page (Half- Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 

Column, two-thirds width of page, £23 8 0 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page .......ccccsccceees: BIB WW Of Unside Page  ...ccccccecccccccecescee fui 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andlis 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 153, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to spaca, 

Terms: net, 


1 Wetuirmeton Street, Stranp, Lonpox, 





Terms of Subscription 


Parapte ty ApvVance, 














Half- 
Yearly. Yearly. Quarlerly. 
Includin, stage to an rt of the United 
Kingdom wth ae 6.088 2.8 F 5 
Including postage to of the British 
Colonies, America, rance, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, .........sseceeeeseeee 86 4.2.68 38.1.8 3S 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


THIS LIST HOLDS GOOD FOR 7 DAYS. 





ALL LOTS ARE OFFERED SUBJECT TO BEING UNSOLD. 





Lot ae | a noe x. 


CHATEAU PONTET CANET 


An excellent Wine from the Penites ae District, always a 


ith Connoisseurs of Clare 
aeouiie = (Half-bottles 13/9 2>zen.) 


Lot 2.— ot we wy *-~ 
do. 


POL ROGER 1906 “VINTAGE. 
EXTRA D 
ern The Caonacn St the 1900 nd 1866 
tages is now 143/- and 100/- respectively, therefore 
this wine should be a good investment. 
(Half- bottles 90/6 per 24.) 


3—6 doz. bots. 


GONZALEZ BYASS’ SHERRY 


A good Dinner Wine, Medium Pale, with nice dry 
after-taste. Bottled from the wood in brilliant con- 
dition. Capital value. 


Lot 4.—8 doz. bots. 


COCKBURN’S TAWNY PORT 


Soft, flavoury Old Wine, Shipped 4 the nag known 

Firm of Cockburn, Smithes PS Bottled 

from the Wood, in perfect Satition 'C Cocks sealed 
“Cockbuzn.”’ 


Lot .-? doz. bots. and 
do. half-bots. 


CHATEAU LAROSE 1908 VINTAGE 


An exceptionally pleasant Dinner Claret, with a soft 
round flavour that will be appreciated. 


(Half-bottles 10/3 per dozen.) 26/ 


WACHTER’S “ROYAL CHARTER” 


Soft, oa poe on Ms a we a ie Brand, 
with pleasant flavour. 


Lot. 7.—3 cases each 12 bots. 


LIQUEUR BRANDY tere'vin: 
Soft, flavoury Old Cognac, with very pleasant aroma, 84 


Lot 8.—9 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Beautiful Old Wine, which has been lying in Wood at 
the Bodega of the Successors of the late Donna Antonia 
Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped by them to this 
country. (i/- per dozen allowance if Lotis taken.) 60/ 


Lot 9.—10 doz. bots. 


SHIPPED BY BOUCHARD PERE ET FILS 
Exceptionally good value in French Red Burgundy, 
shipped by this eminent Firm, It has good body, and 

will Revelap still further with age in bottle. 

(1/- per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 


Lot =-@ doz. bots. and 
do. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs. Deinhard’s cellars, and bearing the: ir 
well-known label. (82/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 


Lot 11.—10 doz. bots. 


OLD CHABLIS WHITE BURGUNDY 


An excellent Dinner Wine from the Chablis District, 


Easy of digestion, and at the same time invigorating. 30/- 
Lot =-@ cases each 12 bots. and 
do do 24 half-bots. 
HEIDSIECK 1904, TRES SEC 
Delicate, ham pagne, 9 with good bouquet. (Half- 


Dry Cl 
—e 70/- per 24.) (2/6 per case allowance if Lot is 
e1.) 


Lot 13. 


TUCKEY’S SPECIAL SCOTCH 
WHISKY 10 vears ovp. 


Pure Highland Malt Distilled from Scotch Barley, and 
made in a Pot Still. A soft mellow Old Spirit with 
delightful aroma, (Bottles and Cases included.) 


Tn our 
ion 


it 


Price 
per doz. 


30/- 


30/- 


42/- 


41/6 


Our 
Cash Price 
per doz. 


24/6 


Per Case. 


85/6 


Per Doz. 


19/6 


28/6 


18/6 


24/6 


Per Case. 


65/6 


Per Doz. 


34/6 


20/6 


29/6 


17/6 


Per Case 


42/- 


Catalogue of Public Sale Purchases sent on application. 


Bankers: 


London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
3 MINCING LANE, 


Duty Paid Cella 
89 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C, 


LONDON, E.¢. 











for Spring. 


The arrival of Spring is a 
signal for a complete change 
of diet. Medical men unani- 
mously advocate a “ natural ” 
food in preference to a 
“killed” food, and for this 
reason St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 
is extensively eaten and re- 
commended by them at this 
season of the year. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is 
delicious and appetising, of 
delicate creamy consistency, 
witha mild Cheddar flavour, 
and (what is still more im- 
portant from a health point 
of view) it contains, in the 
highest degree,all the natural 
and nourishing qualities 
demanded by nature for the 
well-being of the human 
body during this trying 
period of the year. 


lt is the Cheese of active 
good. 


Have you tried it ?. If not, try it to-day 
freely and at our expense. 


DO THIS TO-DAY! 


Send a postcard with your name and 
address (and name of your grocer or 
dairyman), to St. Ivel, Ltd., Dept. 5., 
Yeovil, Somerset, and a free sample 
will be sent you post free. 





ST. IVEL 


Lactic Cheese 


Of all Grocers and Dairymen, 64d. each. 
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A “Natural’’ Food 
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Let a Canada Life Annuity 
bring Peace, Comfort and 
Security to You. 


To the man or woman who has passed middle age a 
Canada Life Annuity offers unquestionably the most 
attractive prospect among all forms of investment. 
It carries with it a high yield and entire freedom from 
all financial worry. It provides the means for addi- 
tional comfort and materially helps to prolong life. 


OVER 13°, with COMPLETE 
SECURITY. 


A man of 69 investing £1,000 in a Canada Life 
Annuity receives a fixed and certain yearly 
income of £132 16s. for the rest of his life. 
Rates for other ages are equally attractive. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1847, the Canada Life is the 
oldest Colonial Assurance Office, and occupies a 
position second to that of no Life Assurance Institution 
in the World. Its books are periodically inspected by 
officials of the Canadian Government, and annuitants 
are protected by the funds of £10,000,000 sterling. 


Write for Special Annuity Booklet (post free). 


Canada Life Assurance Co., 


CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 
15 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 








LONDON, E.C. 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 





President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.c 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the and safer 
of the Cou A 


ntry and the Empire, and improve the moral ang 
physical condition of the people by bringing about ths 
adoption of Universal Military Traini for Hi * 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ 8. $| 
-- 25 0 O | Members ose oe 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
0 Associates, with Litera’ 





Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 
Members - = st oC and Journal ae wo © 8S @ 
The Subscription of Ladies and Mem of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.w. 


Baby’s Welfare as 


If your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ Allenburys* 

Food and pamphlet entitled “ Infant Feeding and M: ment,.”’ It will save 

‘ou endless trouble in the care of your child. The “‘ Allenburys” Foods givg 

reedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand, 


The * Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3, 
From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


CHURCH LADS BRIGADE. 
Patron.—His Maszesty KING GEORGE V. 
Governor & Commandant.—Fietp-Marsuat LORD GRENFELL, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER, HOTEL CECIL, 
THURSDAY, MAY 29th, 1913. 
Fietp-Marsuat LORD METHUEN, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., C.M.G, 
in the Chair. 


The Governing Body are making strenuous efforts to raise £5,000 to carry on 
the work of the Brigade and to he!p 12,000 lads to join the Suunmer Camps. 

Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. W. M. GEE, Headquarters, 
— Catherine Street, W.C., who will also gratefully acknowledge 
contributions, 


8. 4, 
0 6 


eee 














Subscriptions only received by GorpoN aNp Gorcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp ComPanr, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wiuwiams, Christchurch; H. Batwum 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; RK. Sprecxugy, Auckland; and 
Cc. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 





HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 





for Regular Use. Practically every possessor of books would 

wish to have his ownership permanently 

noted in every volume by means of a book- 

MEDOC. SCHWEITZER’S plate, and that vor plate should have a 

Por Doren. personal interest as displaying his arms or 

ue va Se Ams. Bots. 4-Bots. C O C O A T | N A crest or some individual characteristic or 

light Dinner Wine. The quality taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 

of this wine wal bo Senne mol to 14/6 8/3 The to produce original, specially designed 
wine usually sold at mu igher ® i 

pas ma y OLDEST and STILL book-plates at other than a cost which has 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
oures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
B Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivercd Carriage 
Paid te any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know theese wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


17/6 9/9 





The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work—but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work, 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 





WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CANARY ISLANDS 


PACIFIC LINE ee Transatlantic 


book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 


BY 


ail Steamers. 








“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





OBONSA (Tw. Sc.), 8,050 tons, May 29. 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.&.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, &.W., London. 
P.S.N.C,, 31-33 James Streot, Liverpool. 





Applications for Gopies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the Pugiasuge, 1 Wellington St., Strand, 





it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens /ree 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 


» 49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON W. 
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EAL & SON’S “Sphinx” 
Casement Cloths are guar- 
anteed fadeless for 2 years. They 
are dyed in a variety of colours. 


“Sphinx ” Casement Cotton, 3lin. wide 
dd. per yard 

“Sphinx” Casement Cotton, 52in. wide 
1/4 per yard 


The booklet “ Casement Curtains” will be sent 
I Jree on request to all readers of this Journal 
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Spoons, Forks, Canteens, 
Fish Eaters and Desserts. 


ELKINGTON & Co., Ltd. 
Jewellers, Silversmiths, Electro- 
Platers, etc., are now making at 
their various branches a 


Special Window Display 


of Spoons, Forks, Canteens, Fish 
Eaters and Desserts. The col- 
lection will include a large variety 
both in style and cost. 








Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
& CO., 


ELKINGTON io. 


LONDON—22, Regent Street, S.W.; 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


MANCHESTER—50, King Street, 
GLASGOW—34, Buchanan Street, 


BIRMINGHAM—Newhall Street, 
LIVERPOOL—27/, Lord Street. 











JACOBEAN’ FURNITURE MADE IN 
ENGLISH OAK. AND BEAUTIFULLY 
FINISHED IN OLD TONES. 


st. Dou 5e 


“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE* 
just published by Story & Triggs, may be had 
free on application. 


STORY & TRIGGS,: LTD., 
152-156 Qn. Victoria St., London, E.C. 


- 
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THE QUEEN of 
CREME oe MENTHE 


PIPPERMINT 
GET FRERES 


A high-class tonic and 
digestive liqueur. 


Sold by Wine Merchants and Stores. 


Free Sample sent upon 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND BRITISH COLONIES. 


B. LAURIEZ & Co., 
6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 








receipt of three penny stamps. 











NOBLE *K? GOLF poor 


in Brown Chrome Calf, strong 
and supple. 


Also made in ‘Service’ Style 
with plain cap, etc. 

A perfect boot for India and 
for tropical wear. 


aii From 22/6 


_ 
i> 
hase 3 
ea 


For 1913 List and Nearest Agent write—K’ Boot Manufacterers, Kendal. 
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CONCLUSIVE 





PROOF 





OF 
ECONOMY anp 





SIMPLICITY 





Mr. CHAS. BRAUN in “The Car 
Illustrated,” April 16th, 1913, writes 
as follows: 





“T got the ‘Shadow’ home after a through run of 
254 miles. She had behaved splendidly throughout. The 
mileage of the tour amounted to 808 miles on a con- 
sumption of 49 galls. of petrol—approximately 16} miles 
to the gall. Considering the roads, the head-winds, and 
the gradients, I think that this is a very fine performance. 
We never had a puncture, and the tyre pump was not 
once brought into requisition. I had no motor servant 
with me, as I much prefer to be my own mechanic on 
tour, and the short time spent on the car every day is, 
after all, but a very pleasant duty.” 











THE WORLD'S 














="“* ROYCE 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 and 15, Conduit Street, London, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Rolhead*’ Reg., London. Telephones: Gerrard 1654, 1655 and 1656. 
Evropre (except for the United Kingdom): Automobiles Rolls-Royce, 102, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, Paris. 
Inptua: Rolls-Royce, Limited, Mayo Road, Fort, Bombay, 
The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts :— 


LeicesTersHire, DerprsHire, NotrinGHaMsuire, Lixcovnsuire, STAFFORDSHIRE, WORCESTERSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, 
NORTHUAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLANDSHIRE: The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd., Granby St., Leicester; ScoTnanp: 
L. C. Seligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., Glasgow; Mancuester anv District, including East Lancashire (as far north asa 
line drawn on the map due east from Cockerham), and East Cheshire; Joseph Cockshoot & Co., Ltd., New Bridge St., 
Manchester; Yorxsuire: A. B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge St., Harrogate; Liverroo. anp District, including West 
Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), West Cheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 56, Renshaw St., Live l; 
NORTHUMBERLAND, DurnHAM, CUMBERLAND, WESTMORLAND aND Nort Lancasuize: Sir Wm Angus Sanderson & Co., Ltd., 
St. Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Norro.k anp Surroik: Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd., 5, Pisce of Wales Road, Norwich; 
Beprorpsuirne: J. A. Doran, 7, St. Paul's Square, Bedford; Iretanp: J. B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 


The following firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars in London: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd, 
66-63, South Audley St., W.; Messre. Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
GARDEN SEATS 


THE “TURVEY” DESIGN. 





“Like the rest of us, you 
find Connolly’s the best?” 


“Personally, I can’t understand a man 
paying a good price for a vehicle, and then 
endeavouring to economise on_ tyres, 
Defeats his own ends, too, for Connolly 
Tyres last far longer than other tyres, 
beside looking so much smarter.” 


CONNOLLY 


TYRES 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 1 TO 
J.W. & T. CONNOLLY, Ltd., King’s Cross, LONDON, N. 











PRICES. 
"SEAT, CHAIR, 
Deal, painted white or BICC soe £1 5 0 £0 15 0 
English Oak, varnished ere eee £2 2 0 £1 0 0 
Teak, oiled ee ee £2 7 0 4l 2 6 
Length of Seat 4ft. over all.” 


THE above Scate and Chaire have beer 
designed to mect a long felt want of 
8 light, strong, and comfortable garden seat 


ae 22 e andchtirg « @ 2 @ 


JOHN P. WHITE & SONS, L™ 


THE PYGHTLE WORKS :: BEDFORD 


London Showrooms: 123 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Catalogue upon applications 


























It’s no use 
crying over 
spilt milk 








SevrF-STARTING. SELF-RecULATING. SELF-STOPPINC. 


T is now unnecessary for the owners of country 
houses or isolated buildings to have the trouble 
of their own electric light installations, 


Mi) 
hi} Ji . 4 
/ \ e % 
N other words it's no good grumbling when the car is on 
| the road with punctured soomemgg don’t spill your 
money next time. Don’t forget the lesson. Get 

Will install in your own house an automatic electric light ® 
plant which actually works itself, and requires no attention 
whatever beyond the occasional Inbrication and providing of 


fuel for the engine. An unskilled servant can do the neces- 


gary work without any knowledge of electricity or mechanics d 

— —e a for your run free of all dread of tyre punctures 
The batteries provide a donstant supply of current. When wh: - “ - , P 

you have used a certain amount of current this new engine Striking tributes to their * staying wer are continually 

automatically starts working to recharge the batteries. When being received. “Over 19,000 < on an AVON ’— 


they are fully charged the engine stops, starting again only 


when the pressure in the batteries drops below a certain point. so ran a recent testimonial. 





A steady light is maintained whilst the engine is running. LONDON: 19 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 
N IMATES FREE. BIRMINGHAM : 204 Corporation Street, MANCHESTER : 220 ‘ 
ADVICE AND EST GLASGOW : 197 Buchanan Street. BRISTOL : Bristol + ae 





Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. PARIS: 88 Avenue des Ternes. 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. | 


| 
Telegrams: “Edmundsons, London.” Telephones: 2311 Victoria (3 lines). 
Scottish Branch : Irish Branch : 
ELECTRICITY WORKS, S2YORK ST.,ST.STEPHEN’S | 
INVERNESS, GREEN, DUBLIN, 





























AVON “ KURKUT” (cure cut), for filling cuts and gashesin covers. Sold in 1/- Tins. 
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SUPREME: 


SUNBEAM 


Triumphs on Land and _ Sea. 

















Coupe de L’Auto. Monaco Boat Races. 

Sunbeam-engined _ boats 
secured THREE FIRST, ONE 
SECOND, TWO THIRD, and 
TWO FOURTH PLACES, won 
£232 PRIZE MONEY, out 
of £400 won by British 
engined boats, and the 






















The greatest road race of 
all time. Sunbeam cars, 
pitted against the pick of 
the world’s best makes, 
accomplished a magnifi- 
cent performance, finish- 


ing 
100 GUINEA _ INTERNA- 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, TIONAL CUP offered by 
WINNING THE GRAND PRIX the British Motor Boat 


DE REGULARITE OF £400. Club. 





@, These successes were achieved with the famous 
12-16 h.p. engines (£4. 4s. Od. Tax), identical with 
those used in STANDARD Sunbeam cars. 


LANCASHIRE A.C. HILL CLIMB (May 3) 
In Class IV. the 16-20 h.p. Sunbeam was awarded a 
SILVER CUP for HIGHEST EFFICIENCY in its class. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd., 
UPPER VILLIERS STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester: 112 Deansgate. 

Agents for London and District: J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond St., W. 

















“Pipe Perfect” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

“pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is 
everything that a _ tobacco 
can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

best of Mixtures and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring, 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild 5” = Medium 5” 
White Label 45” 3: 



















































FILL & | SEIGATE La 
THE SOHO GALLERIES. 
THE LARCEST STOCK OF CENUINE ANTIQUES IN LONDON. 
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We invite inspection of our interesting stocks of Old 


World Furniture of the XVI, XVII & XVIII centuries, 


OUR NEW 84-page “H” ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, POST FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


73-85 OXFORD ——e LONDON, w. 
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THE FAME OF 
HIERATICA NOTE PAPER 


has encompassed the world. Wherever the \iP 
post reaches, letters on HIERATICA have 
found their way, giving a message of refine- 
ment in addition to the written word. It is 


equally ve for ordinary or fountain pens. 


@ They glide with ease over its specially prepared 
surface. HIERATICA is the Notepaper par 
excellence for rapid writers. 
all Stationers, Is. per Box. 


HIERATICA’ WORKS, Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. W 


NOTE PAPER 
HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 

THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


) FELLOWSHIP BOOKS 


A new contribution by various writers toward the expression 
of the Human Ideal and Artistic Faith of our own day « a 


The first Six Volumes are: 


FRIENDSHIP Clifford Bax 
THE JOY OF THE THEATRE Gilbert Cannan 


DIVINE DISCONTENT James Guthrie 
THE QUEST OF THE IDEAL Grace Rhys 


SPRINGTIME C. J. Tait 
THE COUNTRY Edward Thomas 


Price 2/- net each. The Volumes are small 8vo (6% X43), 
tastefully bound in cloth gilt, with silk bookmark. 


The aims of the Series are to recall the elemental truths whence 

springs all that makes life worth living, the factors that increase 

our common enjoyment of nature, poetry and art, ‘The main 

intention is constructive, not destructive, and neither theological 
nor political. 


Each Author has been given free choice of subject, and no one 

has been asked to contribute who was not in 9" athy with the 

scheme, the result being that the writers give and 

express in the spirit of fellowship their J med on the themes 
hey select. 








) The question of the Format has received the fullest consideration, 

It has been the Publisher's aim to make the books show from cover 

to cover every right quality usually associated—often erroneously 
—with high-priced volumes issued by private presses, 





A fall Prospectus, with Notes on the Authors, 


will te sent on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 


94 HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
The volumes are on sale at all leading Booksellers. 


We have prepared a 


40 PAGE ALBUM 


to commemorate the 


One Hour Record Run of the 
25 h.p. 


INVINCIBLE TALBOT 


CAR. 


The First car in the world to com- 
plete 100 miles within One Hour. 








Beautifully illustrated in colours, 

with more than 100 illustrations, 

A worthy souvenir of this historic 

success. Ask us fora FREE COPY. 
The issue is limited, 


CLEMENT TALBOT LTD., 
Automobile Designers and Engineers, 
BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 
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LORD MILNER’S SPEECHES 
THE NATION AND THE EMPIRE (#2) 


being a Collection of Speeches and Addresses 
by the Rt. Hon. the Viscount Milner, G.C.B. 





Some Press Notices on the day of publication (May 15th):— 


** To all those who are capable of taking long views in 
British politics Lord Milner's Volume, ‘ The Nation and 
the Empire ’ will make a special appeal. It amounts to 
a statement, in the clearest possible form, of what is 
ultimately the only successful basis for British Imperi- 
alism. To quote extracts from so admirably close and 
lucid a statement is to do it serious injustice; but it is to 
be hoped that readers throughout the Empire will be led 
from the piecemeal quotations of the reviews to study the 
book itself as a whole... full of straight courageous 
speech, the fruit of mature deliberation, knowledge, 
calmness, and conviction. Many an Imperialist, while 
not agreeing with all that is in the volume, will lay it 
down with the reflection, ‘Here I find my creed under 
stood and stated.’"—From the Leader Column of the 
TIMES and a Review extending to Three Columns in 


the same issue. 


‘The Key to his systematic philosophy of Empire is 
given in an introduction in which Lord Milner, with the 
fine precision and the lofty tone characteristic of all his 
utterances, expresses the gist of the whole matter.”— 
In a Column and a half review in the MORNING 
POST. 


“Lord Milner is the Tutor of Empire . .. by copy- 
ing an example as faultless and as shining as it is 
possible fora man of action and a man of culture to 
present to his fellow country-men, the British Empire 
may yet flourish . . . this book is a mine of exact 
knowledge and unanswerable fact."—Myr. Arnold White 
in the DAILY EXPRESS. There aleo appeared leading 
articles in the DAILY MAIL and the DAILY TELE- 
GRAPH. 


PANAMA : 25S Resurrection. line 120 nct) P: Bunau Varitia 
PROBLEMS OF POWER (ree W. Morton Fullerton 
A Friendly Germany, Why Not? (°°.) tay Phitips 
SIR WM. BUTLER (x2'yi"%'*.) An Autobiography 
THE YOUTH OF HENRY VIL. (.)0°S.) FA. Mumby 
ARBELLA STUART (.::'%: B. C. Hardy 
ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY ( °*..) Charles Whibley 
THE FOREST OF DEAN (,00°S.: Arthur 0. Cooke 











THE ICKNIELD WAY (,)i". Edward Thomas 
THE LAND OF ZINJ (./)"%: Capt. C. H. Stigand 
PAGES ON ART GLA Charles Ricketts 





MICHAEL ANGELO: A record of his life as told in his 
own letters and papers (Illus, 10/6 net) Edited by R. W. Carden 








CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.0. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


2nd Edition brought up-to-date. 


WITH THE TURKS IN THRACE. 


By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 
10s. net. 


RUE AND ROSES. By ANGELA LANGER. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. A woman's remarkable analysis of her 
emotional life. 
“A human document of the most absorbing interest. . . . The 
raising of the veil before the holy of holies of a woman’s most 
inward life.”—Vanity Fair. 


DAUBER. By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “The 


Everlasting Mercy.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
By A. FILON. Beautifully Illustrated. 15s. net. 
“Has enriched contemporary annals with a tender, grave, 
and profoundly human book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A SURVEY OF THE WOMAN 
PROBLEM. By ROSA MAYREDER. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Pages packed with thought and thoroughness.” 
—Cicety Hamiton in the Daily News. 


THE HAND IN THE DARK, and 


Other Poems. py ADA CAMBRIDGE, Author of “The 
Three Miss Kings.” Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE PLAYS OF OLD JAPAN 


(The No). wy Marte c. ,sTOPES, Dse, PhD, 
with translations of Four of the Plays. Preface by THE 
JAPANESE AMBASSADOR, BARON KATO. Demy 8vo. 
5s. net. 


WILHELM MEISTER’S 
THEATRICAL MISSION. 


By GOETHE. Translated from the Author’s lost MS. 
recently discovered. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PAUL I. OF RUSSIA: son of Cathe- 


rine the Great. By K. WALISZEWSKI. 1is. not. 








THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


A Series of Greek and Latin texts with English Translations 
on the opposite page. 
5s. net, cloth; 6s. 6d. net, leather. 


5 NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 


(i) Apostolic Fathers Il. (2) Appian Wil. (3) Julian I, 
(4) Sophocies Il. (5) Quintus Smyrnaeus. 
Please write for Prospectus giving full details of the Series 
and new vols. for 1913. 


Latest Novels. q 


LU OF THE RANGES 
VIRGINIA 
GOSLINGS 








= 








Eleanor Mordaunt 
Ellen Glasgow 
J. D. Beresford 
THE AMBASSADRESS William Wriothesley 
THE WEAKER VESSEL E. F. Benson 
THE LIFE MASK By Author of “He Who Passed” 
GROWING PAINS Ivy Low 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO... ? 


(2nd Imp.) Elizabeth Robins 
GUTTER BABIES (Ulustd. by Lady Stanley) 


Dorothea Slade 


ROMAIN ROLLAND’S GREAT WORK 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER 
6s. each Vol. 

AND MORNING; Vol. IL, STORM AND 

IIL, JOHN CHRISTOPHER IN PARIS; 

Vol. IV. JOURNEY’S END. 

“A book that has given to the world something definitely new 
in form, in spirit, and in ideal. . . . No one should miss the 
opportunity of reading it and keeping it to read again.” 

—The Spectator. 





Vol. I., DAWN 
STRESS; Vol. 





——— 


B. H. BLACKWELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Ancient Gems in Modern Settings: being 
Versions of the Greek Anthology in English Rhyme 
various writers. Edited by G. B. Grunpy, D.Litt., Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi College and Lecturer of Brase. 
nose College, Oxford. Demy 16mo, cloth, 5s. net; on Oxford 
India paper, limp leather, 7s. 6d. net. 





The collection includes versions by the Eart or Cromer, JonN Anprxotog 
Srmonps, Anprew Lane, Cuartes Meaivate, Joun Herman MeRivate, 
Henry WELLESLEY, Francis Wrancuam, Tom Moors, Dr, W, H, P, Rousa, 
Dr. A. J. Butter, J. AptHuR Porr, GoLpwin Samira, &c, 


Kingham Old and New: Studies in a Rural 
Parish, By W. Warps Fowtsr, M.A., Author of “A Year 
with the Birds,” &. With Frontispiece by E. H. New, Plag 
of the Parish, and Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


Life and Letters in Roman Africa. By 


E. 8. Boucuigr, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Bibliographical and other Studies on the 
Pervigilium Veneris, compiled from Research in the 
Library of the British Museum by Cecit CLEMENTI, MLA 
Fcap. 4to, sewed, 3s. net. 


SuprLemMentaky TO Perviaitium Veneris:—The Vigil of Venus, Edited, 
with facsimiles of the Codex Salmasianus and Codex Thuaneus, an Intro. 
duction, Translation, Apparatus Criticus, and Explanatory Notes, by Cecil 
Clementi, M.A, Fceap. 4to, paper boards, parchment back, 5s. net. 


Greek and Roman Ghost Stories. By 


Lacy Cotuison-Mortusy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


The Quiet Spirit. Poems, by Jonny Srencur 
Mourruxap. Imperial 16mo, antique boards, 2s. 6d. not. 





BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised in this Journal 
can be obtained at the lowest discount prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST BCOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 


Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, First Editions, 
and Out-of-Print Books. 


Any of the following post free on request. 


Catalogue of Newly Published 
Books. 

Annotated Catalogue of Second- 
hand and New Books at greatly 
reduced prices. 

Classified Catalogue of The Best 
Books on all subjects, at lowest cash 
prices. 


Catalogue of Books in Beautifa 
Bindings, suitable for presentation, 


Catalogues of Books in leading 
Foreign languages. 

Catalogue of the Best Books for 
Boys and Girls. 


Catalogue of Stationery and Library 
requisites, 


BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
(Particulars on application.) 


Free delivery within United Kingdom of books to the value of 20s, 
376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











~ Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 


Ww. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 

Crests, last edition, 2 vols., . ; Dulac’s Omar Khayyam, 2)s.; Hamer- 
ton, Etching and Etchers, 1876, £2 10s.; J. M. Synge’s Works, 4 vols., 1910, 
£2 15s. ; ilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 2ls.; Smith’s Old York- 
shire, 9 vols., £210s,; Wyther’s Shepheard’s Hunting, 1615, rare, £5 5s. ; Punch, 
vols. 1 to 100 in 25 vols., half-morocco, £8 8s.; Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 and 
Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, 220; Lydekker’s Animal Portraiture, £3 15s. Sen‘ 
also for Catalogue, I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elaewhere, try me. I am also the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrightSt., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—Libraries Purchased. Collections 
Purchased. Single Volumes purchased for immediate cash. Specially 
wanted: Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruickshank, Leech, 
Beardsley, Kate Greenaway, Caldecott, &c. Books in monthly 1s, parts by 








WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c. Books by G. Moore, A. Symons, Gissinz, 
Dowson, Wilde, Shaw, Pater, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


STATISTICS. 


The Statesman’s Year Book, 
Statistical and _ Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1913. 
Jubilee Issue. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 











—_—— 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


Life of Octavia Hill as Told in 
Her Letters. Edited by C. EDMUND MAURICE. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 16s. net. 

Tae Guarvian.—‘* The world has need of this Life of Octavin Hill, for it 
holds high the golden lamp of agreat example. The book shows her self-drawn, 
and all unconsciously, in letters that were outpourings of the heart as well as 
of the mind—an Octavia Hill that was only known to her family anc her 


intimate friends.” 
Sir Nathan Bodington. First 


Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds. 
A Memoir. By WILLIAM H. DRAPER, M.A. With 
Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Tue Srecrator.—** The story of Bodington’s life, though it was uneventful 
im the common meaning of the word, will be deeply interesting to all who can 
think back on the von yp of the higher education during the last 530 or 60 years. 
... The personal and domestic side of Bodington’s character is touched in 
with skill and tact by his biographer, with the aid of Lady Bodington, the 
Bishop of Chester, and one or two other old friends.” 

Cuvrcne QuARTERLY Review.—" The publication of this interesting memoir 
was a very right and commendable step, Sir Nathan Bodington possessed, 
and deserved to possess, a host of friends to whom Mr, Draper's sketch will 
be welcome.” 


VOL, II. JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Life of a South African 
Tribe. By HENRI A. JUNOD, of the Swiss Romande 
Mission. In 2 vols. I. The Social Life. IL. The Psychic 
Life. Illustrated. S8vo. 15s. net each. 


Morsine Post.—" The transparent honesty and straightforwardness of 
M. Junod, and his reai sympathy for his native friends and zeal for their 
betterment, give his book a permanent value,”’ 


NEW EDITION WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 


Labrador: The Country and the 
People. By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, C.M.G., and 
others. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, 


A History of Cavalry from the 
Earliest Times. With Lessons for the 
Future. By COLONEL GEORGE T. DENISON. Second 
Edition. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Short History of the American 
Negro. By B.G. BRAWLEY, A.M.(Harv.). Crown 8vo. 
bs. 6d. net. 





LITERATURE. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


Lore of Proserpine. py Maurice HEW- 
LETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tus Tiwes,—*‘ Mr. Hewlett’s new volume is sure of a ripe and enthusiastic 
welcome. . . . Quite clearly Mr. Hewlett’s story of his childhood reveals a 
eature as distinct from the ordinary as chalk is from cheese,” 


Third Impression. 


Gitanjali (Song Offerings). py 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A Collection of Prose Trans- 
lations made by the Author from the original Bengali. 
Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Tue Scorsman.—“ The verses here translated will move in all lovers of 
poetry the desire to know more of their gifted author.”’ 





FICTION. 
Father Ralph. sy cerratp ovponovay. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tae Tiwes.—“It is a novel with a purpose, and it is written in deadly 
earnest and with extraordinarily intimate knowledge; but, quite apart from 
its criticism of the existing religious situation in Ireland, it is a penetrating 

iy of character .. . the ability and knowledge with which it is written 
must give it a wide and powerful influence.”’ 








THEOLOGY. 


Social Idealism and the Chang- 
ing Theology. A Study of the Ethical 
Aspects of Christian Doctrine. By GERALD B. 
SMITH, Associate Professor of Christian Theology in the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo. 
5s. 6d. net. 








INSECTS: 


THEIR LIFE-HISTORIES AND HABITS. 


By HAROLD BASTIN, 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Half-tone. All the most 
recent knowledge in plain language. Cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. not. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of SCOTLAND: 


THEIR LEGEND AND STORY. 
By T. C. F. BROTSHIE, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
With 60 Crayon Drawings by the Author. Cloth, 5s. not. 





NEW BOOK BY MRS. JOHN LANG 


NORTH and SOUTH of TWEED. 


TALES, LEGENDS, AND SKETCHES 
FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE BORDER. 
By JEAN LANG, 

Author of “A Land of Romance.” Cloth gilt, 5g. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
NATION. 


By A. D. INNES, sometime Scholar of Oriel. Over 1,000 pp. 
Over 400 Illustrations from authentic sources, and maps. 
Cloth, 3s. Gd. net. Also a Superior Edition with 25 
additional plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


“The book is fairly comparable with Mr. J. RB. Green's ‘ Short History of the 
English People,’ and perhaps avoids some of the weaknesses of that great 
work.”’—The Contemporary Review. 


DANIEL. 
By Prof. R. H. CHARLES, D.D. (Completing the “Century 
Bible.”) Cloth gilt, 2g. 6d. net. 





THE PEOPLE’S BOOKS. 


A sixth dozen volumes just published include volumes on 
BRITISH BIRDS (illustrated), GARDENING, YOUTH 
AND SEX, &c. All the writers are recognised authorities. 
Ask bookseller for complete list. Cloth, 6d. net. 


THE PARENT’S BOOK. 
A Book which answers Children’s Questions. A Child 
Educator and Encyclopedia. 750 double-column pages, 
Abundantly illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“This is certainly a book for which the world of parents have been waiting.”* 
—The Times, 








MASTERPIECES OF MUSIC. 
Two New Vols. VERDI, by Sir A. C. MACKENZIE; 
MEYERBEER, by ARTHUR HERVEY. Piano Size, 
1s. 6d. net. 





PRESENT-DAY GARDENING. 


Edited by R. HOOPER PEARSON, Editor “Gardeners” 
Chronicle.” New Vol. DAHLIAS, by GEO. GORDON, 
V.M.H., President National Dahlia Society. 8 Plates in 
Colour. 18. 6d. net. See list of vols. already issued. Each 
by the most eminent expert of the day in his particular 
subject. 











ROMANCE OF EMPIRE. 
Edited by JOHN LANG. These popular and fascinating 
volumes, hitherto issued at 6s. net, now re-issued at 3s. 6d, 
per volume. 12 plates in colour by specially selected artists. 
The authors are writers of recognised distinction. Ideal 
prize books. CANADA, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, INDIA, SOUTH AFRICA, WEST 
AFRICA, OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 


LANCASHIRE STORIES. 


By FRANK HIRD. Profusely illustrated. Now complete 
in 2 vols. 12s. net the set. 











WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67 Long Acre, W.C, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. | 


And all Booksellers. 


And Edinburgh. 
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Fron CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST 





CHARLES DICKENS. 


Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Poetical Works. 
Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Tragedies. 


6 vols. 36s. nct the set. 


5 vols. 30s. net the set. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


[Ss. 6d. net, 


GEORGE DU MAURIER: The Satirist of the Victorians. 


By T. MARTIN WOOD. With Photogravure Frontispiece and many Illustrations. Sm. fcap. 4to. 


7s. 6d. net. 


“The book, over and above its critical value, is exceedingly entertaining. Mr. Wood in his text hits off the foibles of Victoriay 
Society almost as neatly as did Du Maurier in his pictures, many characteristic examples of which are included among the illustra. 


tlems. . « ec 


A work which is at once acute and amusing.”—The Athenewm. 


CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 


7s. 
By CHARLES TENNYSON. With 12 Illustrations in colour and 8 in sepia by HARRY MORLEY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
Mr. A. C. Benson, in the Saturday Review, says :—“ A charming volume which exhibits much sympathetic insight and perceptive 


humour, and has moreover the great merit of being written in a style of real distinction. 


fine zest of youth.” 


6d. net, 


It retains and recovers something of tho 


MOZART’S OPERAS. A Critical Study. 


By EDWARD J. DENT. With Illustrations and musical examples. — 





*“4 NOTABLE BOOK.” 


“DRAMATIC AND MOVING.” 


THE EVERLASTING SEARCH. 


*See the Manchester Guardian, Times, Daily News, &c. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. oy net 
“NEW AND DISTINGUISHED.” 


All this and more has been said J. 


By CECIL DUNCAN JONES. 


(6s. 





A 


‘YOUNG LADY.’ 


By HORACE W. C. NEWTE. Second Impression. 








THE PARIS SALON, 1913. With over 300 Illustrations, «. 





LONDON CLUBS: 
Treasures. 


Their History and 


By Rateu Nevitt. With Coloured Frontispiece and 8 Plates. Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MAN OF PLEASURE. 


By Ratru Nevitt. With numerous Illustrations in Colour and Mono- 
chrome. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK. 


y! C. E. Jexnxinocuam and Lewis Berrayr. 
9 folding Charts. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


With 9 Illustrations and 
7s. 6d. net. 





SANGORSKI (ALBERTO), 


minated by. 


Feap. 4to, Jap. vellum, silt top, 6s. net each ; 


Books Illu- 


parchment, gilt side and gilt 


top, silk ties, 8s, 6d. net each. Each page beautifully illuminated in Missal 


style, and facsimiled in colours. 


Prayers written at Vailima by Roserr Lous 
Srevenson. With an Introduction by Mrs, Stevenson, 


The Sermon on the Mount, 


Morte d’Arthur. 


By Aurrep Lorp Tennyson. 





THE WORKS OF 


Uniform Library Edition. With Illustrations. 


The Choice Works of Mark 


Mark Twain’ 's Library of Humour 
pougning It 
The American Claimant 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Tom Sawyer A 
fom er, Detective, &c. 
A Tramp Abroad 
More Tramps Abroad 
The Innocents Abroad 
The Gilded Age 
The Prince and the Pauper 








MARK TWAIN. 
3s. 6d, each. 
Life on the Miscissippl 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur 
Pudd’nhead Wilson 
gre ween White Elephant 
00 Bank Note 
A Double -‘Barrelled Detective 
Personal Recollections of Joan 


of Arc 
The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
burg 





BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


Ten Vols. now ready, crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. Gd, each. 


Vol. 


I. Poetical and Dramatic Works. 


It. Earlier papers —Luck of Roaring Camp, &c.—Bohemian 
Papers—Spanish and American Legends. 
III. Tales of the a.” aa Sketches. 


IV. Gabriel Conro 
Pacific Slope. 


1X. ae and Chapparel. X. 


Town, 


. Stories — Condensed Novels, 
VI. Tales of the Pacific 
VIII. Tales of the Pine and the Caprese. 


&e. 


Slope. VIl. More Tales of 


Tales of Trai 





BOOKS BY MAX O’RELL, 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. cach, 
H.R.H. WOMAN. 


ETWEEN OURSELVES. 


RAMBLES IN WOMANLAND. 





THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per volume, 


By Sir WALTER BESANT 
London 
Westminster 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men 
&. Richard Whittington 
aspard de Coligny 
By Sir WALTER BESANT and 
E. H. PALMER 
Jerusaiom : The City of Herod and 
Saladin 


By BOCCACCIO 
The Decameron 
By — BROWNING 
Pi Passes: and Men 
omen. With 10 Coloured Illus- 
trations by E. Fortescue Buick- 
DALE 


Dramatis Personz ; and Dramatic 
Romances and Lyri cs. With 10 
Coloured Illustrations by E, For- 
Tescue BricxvaLe 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN 

The Shadow of the Sword 

By HALL CAINE 
‘The Deemster 
By WILKIE COLLINS 
The Woman in White 
By DANIEL DEFOE 


Robinson Crusoe, With 37 Lllus- 
trations by Georar CruixsHayK 


and 














“Srectatorg’’ (Limited), at their Office, No, 1 Wi 





LONDON : : CHATTO & & WINDUS, 


By CHARLES DICKENS 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens 
With a Portrait 
By AUSTIN DOBSON 
Eighteenth Centu Vignettes. 
n Three Series, each with Illustra- 
tions 
By W. S. GILBERT 
Original Plays. In Four Series, the 
Fourth with a Portrait 
By THOMAS HARDY 
Under = Greenwood Tree 


BRET HARTE 
entuen Novels 
Mliss, The juek Cs if Roaring Camp, 


&c. Witha 
Complete Poetical ¥ Works 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. With Illustrations 
Compiled by A. H. HYATT 
The Charm of London 
The Charm of ! edinburgh 
The Charm of Venice 
The Charm of Paris 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES 
The Life of the Fields 
The Open Air 
Nature near London 
By CHARLES LAMB 
The Essays of Elia 








By LORD MACAULAY 
The History of England from the 
Accession of James IL. to the death 
of William III., preceded by a 
Sketch of the Period before the 
Restoration, and also of the Reign 
of Charles II. In 5 vols. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY 
The Reign of Queen Anne. In1 Vol. 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IV. In 2 vols. 
A History of Our Own Times from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
1901, In 4 vols, 
By GEORGE MACDONALD 
Complete Poetical Works. In 2 


Works of Pavers and Im agination. 


In 10 nce 
y W. ‘MALLOCK 
The ned Republi c 
By OUIDA 
Wisdom, it, and Pathos. 


“— by F. Srpner Morais 
y CHARLES READE 
The Giister and the Hearth. 
With 32 Illustrations byM, Hewer- 
DINE 
** Never Too late to Mend” 


By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Prose Works. 2 Vols. 
Poetical Works. 2 Vols. 





Loxpvon: Printed by L. Urcotr Git & Soe, Lrp., at the Londen par oe Printing Works, Drury Lane, W. C.; 








a 


11r ST. MARTIN’S LANE, w.c. 


Leather, 3s. net per volume, 


Selected by FRANK SIDGWICK 
Ballads and Lyrics of Love. Wits 
4 Illustrations in Colour by Brau 
HAW 
Legendary Ballads. With 10 Illus 
trations in Colour by Bram Suaw 


By noseaT Jess STEVENSON 
Essays of T 
Travels with a ¢ buchen 
An Inland Voyage 
Memories and ortraits 
ay ay —. —_e 


Prince Oe 

Men and Books 

New Arabian Nights 

Across the Plains 

The Merry Men 

Weir of i 

The Silverado Squat 

Essays in the Art of Writing 

Tales and Fantasies 

Collected Poems: Underwooda, 
Ballads, yt Songs of Travel 


Ss A. TAINE 
History o Engiish pmqratare 

In 4 Vols., with 32 Portrai 

By MARK TWAIN” 
Sketches 
BY WALTON and COTTON 
The Complete Angler 
By WALT WHITMAN 


Poems. Selected and Edited by 
Wittusm M, Rosser, With a 
Portrait 


—_ 








—_— 


and Published by Joun Baker for ths 
Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Stran4, im the County of Middlesex, Saturday, May 17th, 1913 








